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ONE SHILLING NET 
THE ARTIST AND THE WORLD ‘TO:DAY;;: A Symposium 
containing contributions by INFYY, cr authors. 
Other writers included in this number are 
HIS HONOUR SIR EDWARD PARRY, STEPHEN SPENDER, 
MARY BUTTS, BRIG.-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, AIR- 
COMMODORE J. A. CHAMIER, BASIL MAINE, ETC. 


Some Recent Booksellers’ 


Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


From Messrs. Quaritch, of 11, Grafton Street, W.1,_ 


comes a catalogue (number 486) of English Literature and 
History printed since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, together with books from modern presses. Some 
very rare and important things are included, such as 
Blake’s “‘ Songs of Innocence ’”’ (1789), which costs £600, 
and a “trial issue’’ of Dickens’s ‘‘ A Christmas Carol ” 
(1843), which costs £280. Among the authors who are 
specially well represented in this list are Defoe, Pope, 
Swift and Mr. Kipling. Of the modern press books, those 
from the Kelmscott Press are specially notable. They 
include a particularly fine copy of the Chaucer (1896), one 
of thirteen examples printed on vellum, and one of the 
two of these that were bound in pigskin by the Doves 
Bindery. The price of this is £4,500. 

First editions of music supply the theme of a catalogue 
recently received from the Scribner Book Store, 597, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. A pianoforte score of ‘‘ Die 
Zauberfléte,’’ Vienna [1791], is priced $155. This was 
the form in which Mozart’s famous opera, known in English 
as ‘‘ The Magic Flute,”’ was first published. No full score 
appeared until 1815. Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,’ Milan [1851], 
vocal and piano score, costs $55; Wagner’s “ Parsifal,”’ 
Mainz [1882], vocal and piano score, $40; and Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz,’”’ Berlin [1821}, vocal and piano score, 
$40. Some Beethoven prices worth noting are $125 for 
the ‘‘ Kreuzer Sonata,’”’ Bonn [1805]; $335 for Symphony 
No. 5 in C minor, Leipzig [1809]; and $235 for the 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Leipzig [1809]. I hope shortly 
to discuss at greater length in these pages the subject of 
collecting musical first editions, which seems to be attract- 
ing a good deal of attention at the moment. 

In the meantime I must mention another catalogue of 
rare music, number 12 of the First Edition Bookshop, 52, 
Brook Street, W.1. Here also are many Beethoven items 
of importance. Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée et Euridice,” Paris 
[1774], the full score of the revised version of the opera, is 
offered for £32 10s. Another well-known opera in the list 
is Rossini’s ‘“‘ Guillaume Tell,’’ Mainz [1829], the vocal and 
piano score of which is priced £6 Ios. £30 is asked for 
the full score of Wagner’s ‘“ Tristan and Isolde ”’ [1860], 
published at Leipzig. 

There is always a pleasant atmosphere, as of a library 
filled with much curious or beautiful old literature, about 
the catalogues of Messrs. Dobell, of 8, Bruton Street, W.1, 
and their last, number 135, is no exception. Special sections 
are devoted to old novels and to old plays. Among the 
latter I note Joseph Addison’s ‘‘ Rosamund ”’ (1707), 
£1 10s.; Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘“‘ Love at a Venture” (1706), 
£1 5s.; Colley Cibber’s “ Love’s Last Shift (1696), 
£2 2s.; Nat Lee’s “ Lucius Junius Brutus ”’ (1681), £1 Ios. ; 
and a great many other interesting first editions. There 
is much eighteenth century poetry in this catalogue, among 
other volumes of this kind being John Armstrong’s ‘‘ The 
Art of Preserving Health ”’ (1744), an excellent poem in 
paits, in spite of its title, £2 12s.; Thomas Campbell’s 
“The Pleasures of Hope” (1799), £1 15s.; George 
Crabbe’s ‘‘ The Library’”’ (1781), £4 4s.; and Richard 
Savage’s ‘“‘ The Wanderer ’”’ (1729), £3 5s. These are all 
first editions. There are also many things by more famous 
authors than those I have chosen to mention. 

Those interested in sporting books should see catalogue 
18 of the Danemount Bookshop, 41, High Street, Oxford. 
It contains, among other things, some four hundred and 
fifty books on angling from the library of the late Hugh 
Tempest Sheringham, who was angling editor of the Field. 
A fair number of these are presentation copies from various 
authors. 

A miscellaneous list (number 103) is issued by Messrs. 
G. A. Poynder, Hunt & Co., 41, Bath Road, Reading. A 
few books relating to Berkshire are included. There are 
a good many volumes from well-known series, such as 
Bohn’s, and the Mermaid. Other sections include Garden- 
ing, Art, Sport, Music and India. 
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OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
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IN THE PRESS 


CATALOGUE No. 300 


VERY RARE BOOKS 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


CATALOGUE No. 30! 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN 
AUTHORS 


including Association Copies, Press Books, and the 
Original Manuscript of Richard Dehan’s 
“*The Dop Doctor.”’ 


The above may be had gratis and post free 
on application. 


MYERS & CO. 


102, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.I 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., LTD. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Established 1700 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEW AND 
SECONDHAND BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries Purchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 


Messrs. DOBELL 
Offer their services to book collectors 
First editions and old and rare books on all subjects 


Write for Catalogues— 
8, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.I 


FOYLES for BOOKS! 


New, secondhand and rare books on every subject. Over 
two million volumes in stock, Catalogues free on mentioning 
your interests. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (seven lines) 


TREMAYNE, 472, WATFORD WAY, N.W.7 


J 
BOOKS 


MODERN ist EDITIONS AND OLD BOOKS 
FOR SALE. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
MRS. FINLAY, LOCHNELL LODGE, TAY NUILT, ARGYLL 
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NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


Artists and Scholars—Two Travellers—The Old Vic. 
Season and a New Actor—The Lane Pictures 


The leading article in this issue of THE BoOKMAN 
is a symposium, edited and annotated by Geoffrey 
West, on “ The Artist and the World To-day.’”’ The 
questions he has asked raise issues which have been 
constantly referred to in these notes: Can art be other 
than propaganda (in its widest sense)? He has put 
the queries logically in the following form : 


1. Can you, as an individual, declare the state of 
things to-day, even in our own country, as in 
their totality 
humanly tolerable ? 


situation as an impertinence, or at least a slight on 
their sensitivity. 

It is true that there is a necessary class of society 
whose doom in life is to retire from the conflict and, 
remote and isolated, assess its causes and results. But 
they are not the artists. They are the artists’ antitheses, 
the scholars. 

It was a scholar, withdrawn from the world, who first 
thought of the League of Nations, and in “‘ Goldsworthy 

Lowes Dickinson ”’ (10s. 6d. ; 


Arnold) Mr. E. M. Forster 


2. If not, can you as 
an artist disregard 
that state of 
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tells his story. “It is diffi- 
cult to think of a life where 
so little happened out- 


things ? A literary monthly, a hundred and twenty-seven wardly,” admits the bio- 


3. If you cannot, how 
would you define 
the relevance of your 
art to these existing 
conditions ? 


The answers are varied and crocediies. 
surprising and, as Claude 
Houghton pertinently 
remarks, they “reveal the 
diameter of the writer's 
world.”” Take that in con- 
junction with William 
Gerhardi’s—‘‘ An artist is 
concerned with his own 
sufferings. As such, he 
reflects the suffering of all 
individuals. An artist is 
only concerned with the 


years ago, called the Royal Academy exhibition ‘‘a 
disgrace to the exhibitors to admit ’’ and a prostitu- 
tion of its pen to criticise. 


Samuel Pepys was much disconcerted by a great 
dog who seized hold of his garters. 


Alexandre Dumas told his fellow clerks how the 
Theatre Francais had, the evening before, accepted 
Christine ’’ with acclamations. 


Thomas Carlyle, despite the fine weather, went 
discontentedly along the road to Annan and an 
appointment as a mathematics dominie at £70 a year. 


grapher. ‘‘ He was never 
shipwrecked or in peril; he 
was seldom in great bodily 


De Quincey, in opium dreams, was ‘‘ hooted at, pain; never starved or 
grinned at, chattered at’’ by monkeys, parakeets 
and cockatoos, and was kissed affectionately by 


penniless; he never con- 
fronted an angry mob nor 
went to prison for his 
opinions, nor sat on the bench 
as a magistrate, nor held any 
important administrative 
post ; he was never married ; 
never faced with the problems 
of parenthood; had no 
trouble with housekeeping or 
servants. From the material 
point of view Fate gave him 
a very easy time, which he 
frankly appreciated.” And 
yet “it is possible that 


G. U. 


world in so far as he reflects 


such of it as impinges 

on his consciousness ’’—and, it seems to me, you find 
the clue. The integrity of the artist depends on his 
ruthless individualism, but his greatness depends on 
the ‘‘ diameter of his world.” The more intensely he 
desires to save his own soul, the more clearly he sees that 
he cannot save it apart from the community. Which 
is the essential fact of religion and art and “ politics ”’ 
alike. An artist who does not share the sorrows of his 
age is a contradiction in terms. He may write escapist 
best-sellers and make himself a fortune, but however 
loudly he may talk about his “ art,’’ he is a bane to his 
contemporaries and a butt for posterity. 

The Ivory Tower is in ruins. It was built by cowards 
and its passing calls for no tears, since the new genera- 
tion has found courage. It is worth remembering that 
Mr. West’s questions could not have been put to writers 
at any time before 1800; they simply would not have 
been necessary or understood. And I do not think that 
they will be necessary for the future. Even to-day the 
younger generation of artists (none of whom is repre- 
sented in the symposium) would probably consider the 
Suggestion that they could disregard the contemporary 


Dickinson invented the 
phrase, ‘ League of Nations ’ ; 
it is certain that he was the first person in this 
country to formulate the idea. In the opening fort- 
night of the War, while he was at Hereford, he 
jotted down on a piece of paper two schemes for such 
a league, and when he returned to London he went 
round to a few people who might be interested, and 
formed a group. He claimed no credit for this priority, 
and effaced himself as soon as the idea became fashion- 
able.’’ So when at last the League c” Nations Union 
was formed under the presidency of Sir Edward Grey, 
it could trace its origin to “ the half-sheet of paper 
which Dickinson drafted in the first fortnight of the 
War.” 

That was Dickinson’s great achievement. His books 
matter less as time goes on. It is true that ‘“‘ The Greek 
View of Life ’’ is now in its seventeenth edition, and in 
the thirty-eight years of its existence has had an influence 
for good altogether incalculable. Dickinson’s realisa- 
tion that “Athens expressed our problems with a 
lucidity beyond our power,’’ made him realise also that 
his own most useful literary work was this introduction 
to the world of the ancients. But it is doubtful whether 


the essence of Greek greatness—which was born of war 
and turmoil and hardship and death—was ever grasped 
by the gentle don, dreaming placidly in the sunny 
seclusion of King’s. It was typical of him that when he 
visited China “‘ he came to her as a lover, who had 
worshipped from afar for years. . . . She stood firm as 
the one decent civilisation, and when he mourned over 
her it was not because she had disappointed him, but 
because he had lived to see her destroyed by the violence 
and vulgarity of Europe.” 

Mr. Forster’s biography is a masterpiece of revelation. 
He has indeed presented “ Goldie ’’ to a wider circle 
and perpetuated his charm for posterity. From one 
of our greatest novelists and most fastidious writers we 
expected that. But he 
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not really a journalist; I think it all rather silly ; 
I hate travel as such” (his remarks on sea-sickness 
are a cri de ceur), “and I know that the important 
things about the years I have chronicled will not be 
known for some decades. What I am, first, last and 
all the time, is a politician.” 

So it comes about that the best chapters of the book 
are those which deal with English politics. His account 
of the collapse of Mr. Churchill in the debate on the 
White Paper is excellent, for here he is writing of an 
atmosphere he knows and causes he cares for. For 
the same reason the reader will be more interested in 
the writer’s own election experiences than in his some- 
what superficial observations on the results of foreign 

elections. And he will 


has also—unconsciously I 
think—shown up for ever 
that pernickety escapism 
which is the disease of 
dons and their dupes, and 
his book will do more 
harm to certain intellectual 
circles in Cambridge than 
could have been accom- 
plished by a dozen satires. 


An Epic of 
Imprisonment 

In spite of my admira- 
tion for both E. M. Forster 
and Lowes Dickinson, it 
was with something akin 
to relief that I turned to 
“Black Monastery,” by 
Aladar Kuncz (10s. 6d. ; 
Chatto & Windus). This 
terrific and terrifying book 
is the account of a five 
years’ captivity as prisoner 
of war in France. The 
young Hungarian author 
was on holiday in France 
in August, 1914 and, 
arrested and _ interned, 
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M.P. 8s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY 


** Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson.”’ 
Forster. 10s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


FICTION 


7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


MEMOIRS 


Black Monastery.”’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


TRAVEL 
12s. 6d. 


RURAL 


7s. 6d. 
**Gone_ Rustic.’’ 


RECOMMENDS 


** Special Correspondent.”’ 
(Gollancz.) 


Green Scamander.”’ 


By Aldar Kuncz. 


Beyond the Mexique Bay.”’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


“* A Cottage in the Country.”’ By Reginald Arkell. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

By Cecil 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) (See review on page 115.) 


enjoy to the full the in- 
genuous enthusiasm of a 
thoroughgoing party man. 
Mr. Bernays is a Liberal. 
Who but an enthusiastic 
partisan could have written 
of the 1929 election result : 
“Despite all that energy 
and self-sacrifice and out- 
pouring of money, out of 
six hundred and fifteen 
seats only fifty-nine had 
returned Liberals. . . . It 
was a terrible disaster.” 


And Mr. Huxley’s 

Mr. Aldous Huxley 
travels with different eyes. 
In “ Beyond the Mexique 
Bay ” (12s. 6d. ; Chatto & 
Windus) he takes the 
reader into regions which 
have been popularised for 
the few by Lawrence and 
for the many by the 
cinema, and he gives occa- 
sional coloured sketches 
which are a delight to the 
eye. For many readers, 


By Robert Bernays, 


By E. M. 


By Maude Meagher. 


10s. 6d. 


By Aldous Huxley. 


Roberts. 7s. 6d. 


experienced the increasing 
hardships of various 
prisons. The picture he gives of his surroundings, of 
his companions in captivity, of his jailers is unforget- 
table. It is not surprising that “ in little, impoverished, 
post-War Hungary ”’ twenty thousand copies have been 
sold. The book will surely become a European classic. 


A Journalist’s Wanderings 

Mr. Robert Bernays, M.P., disclaims for his new 
book, ‘“‘ Special Correspondent ’’ (8s. 6d.; Gollancz), 
the pretensions of history or autobiography. Rather 
has he put into print a series of gossipy reminiscences 
about the people he has met and the places he has 
seen during the last three years. Because Mr. Bernays 
is a good journalist, these reminiscences are interesting ; 
because he has met such men as Bruening and Lloyd 
George, Dollfuss and King Carol, the book is entertain- 
ing ; because he has visited such places as the Polish 
Corridor in turmoil and a Nazi concentration camp 
during the terror, it has documentary value. But at 
intervals Mr. Bernays shouts (unintentionally): ‘“ I am 


however, the discursions 
will be more important 
than the excursions. We learn his views on the psycho- 
logical bases of nationalism and on vulgarity in modern 
art; on the value of kingship and the limitations of 
imagination ; and though the name of Lawrence is 
de rigueur in such a book, the name of Leavis springs 
from the page with the aura of an apparition. He says 
indeed nothing which he might not have been expected 
to say. His criticisms have about them the irrefutable 
wisdom of permanent adolescence. And personally I 
prefer him as pure observer, as in his information on 
comparative architecture: ‘‘ Over-high for its width, 
the fagade of the typically Mexican church has an 
uncomfortably hunchbacked appearance. In Guate- 
mala church fronts are wider in proportion to their 
height. The effect is more restful ; there is no sugges- 
tion of deformity. Why there should be a difference 
between the architectural traditions of the two con- 
tiguous provinces I do not know, but guess that one 
must seek the explanation in an accident—the influence 
in Guatemala of some architect who had seen the baroque 
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churches of Rome; the absence of a corresponding 
influence in Mexico. But speculation is idle. One can 
only record the rather odd fact and pass on.” 


At the Play 


The Old Vic. season came to an end with a perform- 
ance of “‘ Macbeth,’”’ at the end of which I heartily 
endorsed the remark, “‘ Naught’s had; all’s spent.” 
As Lady Macbeth (played on the Bernhardt model) 
Flora Robson was superb. As Macbeth Mr. Charles 
Laughton gave a performance which even for him was 
poor. And Mr. Tyrone Guthrie surpassed himself in 
fatuity as a producer by cutting out the first scene 
(thus destroying the supernatural atmosphere which 
is essential to the play), and manufacturing a set which 
was reminiscent of an attempt by a “ modern” 
emporium to represent an Elizabethan stage with 
elephantiasis. The play as a whole was so poor that 
Mr. Roger Livesey’s impersonation of Macduff hearing 
of the murder of his wife and children, and trying to bear 
up like a Rugger blue receiving the news that he has 
been ploughed for the Indian Civil, received rapturous 
applause as a piece of good acting. 

It was a pity that the season should end like this 
and yet not strange. The idea of an all-star cast was 
good in itseli. One hoped great things. But in practice 
it worked out differently. It became practically a 
public rehearsal for Mr. ‘Laughton, who is extremely 
good in showy character parts of a macabre nature, 
but on the whole a mediocre actor. His ““ Henry VIII ” 
did not escape the taint of the film vulgarian of the 
same name; his “ Tattle’ in ‘“‘ Love for Love ’’ must 
have sincerely shocked any lover of Restoration comedy ; 
and in “‘ The Tempest,” when he might have made a 


masterpiece of Caliban, as Prospero he was merely dull. 
Probably during the season Mr. Laughton has learnt 
a great deal, though that is not, I think, what the Old 
Vic. is for. 


But one remembers gratefully Flora 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
By Honoré Daumier, 1808-1879 
From ‘* Hugh Lane and His Pictures,” 
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by Thomas Bodkin (Harrap) 


Robson, and Elsa Lanchester’s unsurpassable Miss 
Prue and the dependability of the Liveseys. 

In “ The Laughing Woman,” by “ Gordon Daviot,”’ 
the Scots schoolmistress, there is some of the finest 
acting which I have seen for years. The play is based 
on the lives of Henri Gaudier and Sophie Brezska, 
and the authoress in deliberately diverging from the 
biography as recorded in H. S. Ede’s ‘‘ Savage Messiah,”’ 
has reduced it to a level of conventional banality which 
is in itself an achievement. 

There is, for instance, that unforgettable episode 
when, after one of their periodical rows, Sophie rushed 
out of the house, and Henri, unable to beat her in 
person, defaced the head of her which he was modelling. 
Sophie, when eventually she saw it, realised what had 
happened, and rained blow after blow on the clay, 
crying: “Then let me help.” In ‘‘ The Laughing 
Woman ”’ it is Ingrid (Sophie) who overturns the bust 
which René (Henri) is making of a girl ; she does so ina 
fit of jealousy and, as she relents, the sculptor puts his 
foot on it with the words: ‘“‘ Then let me help.” From 
beginning to end alterations of similar nature are made, 
to reduce one of the great stories of artistic friendship to 
a singularly banal “‘ bohemian” romance. Yet, by the 
acting of Stephen Haggard and Veronica Turleigh, some- 
thing of the authentic tragedy comes through. Again 
and again the audience is moved—and on reflection 
wonders why. The reason, as far as one can judge, is 
because the actor and actress have gone behind the 
script and created the originals. Stephen Haggard is 
Henri Gaudier, not René Latour. If at the Old Vic. 
the author of “‘ Macbeth ”’ saved the play in spite of 
the actor, here the actor has made a gallant effort to 
save “‘ The Laughing Woman ”’ in spite of the authoress. 
Is it too much to hope that some manager will have the 
intelligence to give Mr. Haggard some of the great 
Shakespearean roles to play in the near future? It 
would be a great occasion for the theatre. 
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An Irish Grievance 


In “Hugh Lane and His Pictures,” by Thomas 
Bodkin (8s. 6d.; Harrap), there is reissued in cheaper 
form a book which appeared in an edition de luxe last 
year. It is written by the present Director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, and contains reproductions 
of the Lane pictures, at present in the Tate Gallery. 
It also contains a long and reasoned argument for their 
restoration to Dublin, which Lane, in an unattested 
codicil to his will, undoubtedly wished. So long as 
they remain in London as the “conditional gift,” 
Ireland will have, whatever the legal aspect of the case, 
a legitimate grievance. There seems no reason for their 
retention, especially since, in the words of Clive Bell, 
“not more than half a dozen are worth wrangling about ; 
the rest being either bad pictures by bad painters or 
disappointing ones by good.’”’ Among the half-dozen 
one must certainly include Daumier’s magnificent ‘‘ Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza,” of which George Moore 
wrote: “I confided to Degas one day that I did not 
care for Daumier—the beautiful ‘Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza’ that hangs on the wall I had not then 
seen ; that is my excuse—an insufficient one, I admit. 
Degas answered: ‘If you were to show Raphael a 
Daumier he would admire it, he would take off his 
hat.’ 


‘*The Green Scamander ”’ 


Mary Butts and Naomi Mitchison have by their art 
and learning brought back to life classic times and 
figures. Now Miss Maude Meagher, in ‘‘ The Green 
Scamander ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Constable), takes her place with 
them as an artist in this genre. The book is the story 
of Penthesilea, the last Queen of the Amazons, and her 
friend Camilla, who meet their deaths in the Trojan War 
by Scamander river. Miss Meagher has brought to the 
reconstruction something of the purity and dignity of 
Greek tragedy. Possibly it is a book for the few, but 
it is likely to be remembered when the “ best-sellers ”’ 
of the moment are forgotten. 


Romsey Abbey Church 
Photo: Will F. Taylor 


From “‘ Eighiy Miles Around London,” by Louey Chisholm (Jack) 


Clouds that look like huge lumps of cotton wool 
From “‘ A Cottage in the Country,” by Reginald Arkell (Rich & Cowan) 


For Country-lovers 


In May, even the most hardened town-dweller sees 
merit in the country-side, while to the country-lover his 
nostalgia becomes almost unbearable. Mr. Reginald 
Arkell has, in “A Cottage in the Country” (7s. 6d. 
Rich & Cowan), written a book which will give definite 
shape to the amorphous aspirations of the one and lessen 
the pain of the other. He writes as a countryman 
born and bred of the actual facts of country life, of the 

things one ought to know— 
from a recipe for pickling 
hams to the names and shapes 
of the clouds. He introduces us 
to the companionship of trees and 
the pride of county (with a small 
““e”’), and country proverbs and 
the ethics of trespass. He is a 
persuasive advocate. 


Isn’t Far from 
London ”’ 


Messrs. Jack’s series which used 
to be called “‘Shown to the 
Children”” and is now called 
simply “Shown,” has had an 
addition, “ Eighty Miles Around 
London” (3s. 6d.). It is illus- 
trated by one hundred good photo- 
graphs, with simple descriptive 
matter on the opposite pages, and 
is a much better and more 
interesting guide-book than many 
which make greater claims. 
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THE ARTIST AND THE WORLD TO-DAY 


A symposium in which various writers define their position in relation to the life 
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and conditions of our time 


Almost everywhere to-day one finds—it is inescapable— 
the sense of world crisis, unprecedented in range since the 
dawn of human history, for never before was the earth 
so much a unit as now, and in degree not to be paralleled 
since the fall of the Roman Empire before the barbarians. 
It is not a crisis economic or social or political or spiritual, 
but all these things together. And with it a new and 
rather terrible realisation comes home to us. Fifty years 
ago—even twenty years ago—men still believed in Progress. 
If life, for any given section of the community, seemed 
barely endurable, one might yet conceive every year as 
a positive step towards amelioration. But to-day, alas, 
Progress beckons us on but dimly. War threatens the 
collapse of civilisation itself. The very texture of existence 
grows harsher. Unemployment is a ghost haunting almost 
every class, and in most countries of the world a perdurable 
actuality to millions; it engulfs not only individuals but 
—as in South Wales and the North of England—whole 
districts at once. Elementary rights of free speech and 
movement vanish increasingly over ever widening areas. 
More and more do men, regarding their own frustrated lives, 
seeing about them a corrupt society and above them the 
threat of a new barbarism born whether of war or fascism, 
begin to declare this civilisation of ours intolerable—some- 
thing that must be remedied or changed at all costs. 

That is the general situation. The more particular 
problem arises: What do our writers—novelists, poets 
and the like—make of such a state of affairs? There are 
two views of the matter. One, when they do not speak of 
it, would regard them as fiddling—Neroically—while Rome 
burns. The other, when they do, accuses them of speaking 
without qualification. But while they may not be poli- 
ticians or sociologists, or qualified to speak as such, they 
are at least, and even more to the point, specialists in just 
those human values which should be above all the prime 
measure in both politics and sociology. Thus it is a 
question neither impertinent nor unimportant whether 
they, these writers, contemplating the world to-day, can 
be disregardful. 

Clearly many of them are not. We have heard, almost 
too often, the views of such men as Wells and Shaw on the 
subject. Other writers, of whom Aldous Huxley and 
Wyndham Lewis may be cited as examples, embody their 
response in the very substance of their writings in a way 
evident to all. Some, such as Storm Jameson or Beverley 
Nichols, apparently aloof in the bulk of their work, write 
special volumes to declare their standpoints on certain 
issues. But yet others—and among them are to be found 
what I would regard as some of the most vital writers of 
our time—seem to remain practically completely detached. 
They write of persons, and the spiritual struggles of persons, 
predominantly if not wholly detached from that general 
social structure which threatens to crumble about the 
individual and destroy him or her with it. They do not, 
a few of them, seem even aware of that crumbling world, 
writing either of a secure past or of isolate visionary realms. 

It is of these we would ask: Are they, can they be, 
simply in their capacity as specialists in human values, 
really disregardful ? Can they be so as men and women ? 
Can they be so as artists—that is, in their completest human 
functioning ? And if not, what is the relevance of what 
not a few readers are disposed to see as their irrelevant art 
to existing conditions ? 

This is the essence of the present inquiry, addressed to 
some score or so of writers seeming to come more or less 
within the third class, in the specific form of the three 
questions which follow, preceded by a statement practically 
identical with the above preamble. These are the questions : 


1. Can you, as an individual, declare the state of things 
to-day, even in our own country, as in their totality 
humanly tolerable ? 
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2. If not, can you as an artist disregard that state of 
things ? 


3. If you cannot, how would you define, plainly in a 
brief sentence or so, the relevance of your art to 
these existing conditions ? 


The answers fall roughly into three groups—or rather 


two, for one is of those who prefer to make no reply at all, 
as Mr. 


W. S. Maugham, who inquires frankly : 


“Why should a professional writer who makes his 
living by his pen cry stinking fish ? ”’ 


or Margaret Kennedy, who declines on other grounds : 


“T don’t like the modern habit of treating a novelist 
as if he ought to be some sort of amateur clergyman, 
economist or philosopher. There may be one or two 
writers of fiction whose views on our general social 
structure are worth hearing, but of the great majority, 
in which I include myself, this is not the case.” 


Of the rest, the essential distinction is between those who 
feel that all the questions do not apply; either because 
they can regard conditions as sufficiently tolerable or 
because they deny the relevance of art, and those others 
who implicitly or directly have addressed themselves to 
all three as a genuine sequence. Here they follow, in that 
order (there is a little tentative overlapping), printed just 
as received, with comment reserved to the end : 


Clifford Bax : 

1. Conditions of life to-day are, in my view, on the 
whole vastly better than they were at any time 
in the past. 

2. Have artists ever concerned themselves much with 
the general conditions of their time ? 


3. I must go to the bottom of the class, for I do not 
think that my art has any relevance whatever to 
“ existing conditions.” Personal relationships have 
much more to do with the happiness of men and 
women than any other factor, and personal 
relationships form, in my opinion, the best material 
for literary art. 


A. E. Coppard : 

1. Would it be unreasonable to suggest that it is our 
much vaunted ?vogress which has brought about 
the present state of affairs, and that it will continue 
to be cherished by the great few who are too 
powerful to be deprived of its resources, and 
tolerated by the great many who are still too weak 
to reject its starveling benefits ? 

2. No one, artist or otherwise, can disregard anything 
that is intolerable. A mosquito is intolerable— 
so we kill it if we can. A hunger marcher is in- 
tolerable—but having made a fetish of the national 
vice of Toleration we only prosecute him, for 
marching because he is hungry ! 

3. Art, not being a necessity of life, has very little 
relevance to any conditions existing at any time or 

place. 
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Reid: 

| 1. It appears to be toler- 

o able, at least to the 
extent that we con- 
tinue to tolerate it, 
always in the hope 
that it must change 
and may improve. 
. In the sense that the 
question is meant— 
yes. “La littérature 
n’a et ne peut avoir 
d’objet que le beau.” 
But that leaves it no 
less open to the artist 

to express his views in writings of an explicitly 

didactic or critical nature. 


Forrest Reid 
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3. It has no more and no less relevance to them than 


the Odyssey has to the “ existing conditions ”’ of 
the age of Homer, or than ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ has to those of the Elizabethan age. 


R. H. Mottram : 


1. I declare the state of things in this country to-day 
to be infinitely more tolerable than (a) anywhere 
else (6) here, twenty years ago. I base my 
opinion on a life lived here on the spot, full of 
considerable activity in social, charitable, educa- 
tional and administrative work. A _ contrary 
opinion can only be based on (a) ignorance ; 
(b) hard cases, such as Durham, South Wales 
and “ poor white”’ continental nations; (c) the 
interested desire of political extremists to have a 
row at all costs and dodge the effort of long and 
difficult social reconstruction. The survival of 
Europe depends on the steadiness of Great Britain. 
2 and 3 do not really arise, therefore, but I regard my 
business as a writer to give as honest and impartial 
a picture as I can and let the implicit moral arise. 
A vital novel is worth piles of propaganda. 

(N.B.—Nothing in the answer to (1) is to be 
taken to mean that we are to stay as we are, 
neglect public works, etc.) 


Hugh Walpole : 


1. I certainly feel the state of things to-day to be 
humanly tolerable. I know that there is much 
unemployment, much suffering, great discomfort. 
But we are living at a time when men are moving 
into new world conditions and the present suffer- 
ing of the unemployed does not approach the 
starvation and hopeless futures of millions in 
Europe from 1815 to 1850, when wars were practi- 
cally continuous. I do not say this complacently ; 
I think that everyone who is in better circum- 
stances should do everything possible to help—in 
housing, in unemployment, in bettering conditions 
generally. 


2. As artist, I must not be propagandist. It is my ~ 


business as novelist to try to create human beings 
who are true of any period—not to make my 
novel a vehicle for propaganda. 

. As a novelist of my time I must try to represent 
my time. If these conditions are part of my sub- 
ject I must deal with them, but my novel must 
stand for life always, not only life in 1934. 
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Rhys Davies : 
1. Yes and no. I have often found the “ state of 


things ’’ humanly tolerable, and since most of the 
people I have come into contact with are neither 
mad nor inclined to suicide, I assume—having seen 
them enjoy a good meal, a piece of wit, a fine land- 
scape, etc—that they also obtain some gratifica- 
tion in the earth. On the other hand, when I have 
seen hunger-marchers, a thickly populated mining 
valley in South Wales going derelict, dangerously 
long queues of dole-receivers, etc, I am forced to 
trample on my own private gratifications and 
grimly take up a red banner—in my own 
way. 


. As a writer (or “ artist ” if you like) I believe one 


should deal with the life around one. So I do not 
disregard the “ state of things,”’ but strive to show 
equally the aforementioned gratifications and red 
banners. Personally I have faith in the banners 
and am not snobbish about them like many writers. 
Red undoubtedly is the colour needed in literature, 
nowadays, as in life. (After all, it’s the colour of 
the really best blood.) All the same it must flow, 
like blood, in veins under the skin of a book, not 
run messily everywhere, as in a murder. 


. Since “existing conditions” are the texture of 


one’s own life (if one is alive at all and not a walk- 
ing corpse in love with other corpses) my “ art” 
is entirely relevant to those conditions. 


William Gerhardi : 
1. The state of things to-day is intolerable to certain 


individuals: which is the state of things at every 
time. It is the individual who suffers. His 
sufferings are not increased by the number of 
individuals who suffer. 


. An artist is concerned with his own suffering. As 


such, he reflects the suffering of all individuals. 
An artist is only concerned with the world in so 
far as he reflects such of it as impinges on his 
consciousness. No genuine artist goes out of his 
way to “collect material.’”” He has more than he 
can deal with, whatever his environment. 


. If I thought of all the suffering which exists in the 


world and considered myself obliged to relieve it, 
I would never be able to rest my head on my pillow. 
But one doesn’t know, and one tries not to think. 
I confine the expression of my loving-kindness to 
those in my immediate vicinity, and only those in 
my immediate vicinity who rouse in me feelings 
of affection. Misfortunes in China I face with 
equanimity, hoping that there are Chinese on the 
spot willing to help those among them to whom 
they are tied by bonds of love, friendship and 
natural attraction. 


Louis Golding : 
1. I cannot declare the state of things, even in our 


own country, in their totality humanly tolerable. 
I think the ‘‘ even’ somewhat speciously begs a 
question. I do not think an empty belly any 
more tolerable in Cardiff than in Dortmund or 
Osaka. The tragedy is that mere continuous 
endurance of suffering breeds a pachydermatous 
tolerance in those cases where the system is not 
undermined and shattered by it. 
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2. It is impossible for me, as an artist, to disregard 


this intolerable state of things. But when is an 
artist an artist ? Is he only an artist when he is 
actually executing his conceptions, in word, or 
sound, or pigment, or whatever his medium may 
be? Is he not also an artist when he is, without 
any arriére-pensée of ultimate esthetic exploita- 
tion, enduring those physical and spiritual experi- 
ences, which condense into those impulses out of 
which his work is born? I should think it likely, 
though by no means inevitable, that he is going 
to be a poor artist, if his mind and nerves can 
remain serenely unaffected by a state of things as 
intolerable as they are now. 

The third question is phrased cunningly enough, 
but begs a question still more flagrantly. An 
artist, when he receives an impulse out of which 
his work is born, must not question the possible 
relevance or irrelevance of his work to these 
“existing conditions.’”’ Jane Austen’s work was 
not relevant to the Napoleonic wars, but it made 
the misery bound up with them just a little more 
tolerable. If he is one sort of artist, his work will 
be benignant because it will help us to forget the 
intolerability of things. If he is another sort of 
artist, he may help us to make them less intoler- 
able, by exposing them vividly to our sight. He 
cannot himself decide which sort of artist he is 
going to be—forces greater than himself will decide 
for him. 


A. A. Milne: 
1. No. 
2. As an artist, I am prepared to disregard almost 


anything. But art requires an undivided mind, 
and if the outside world forces itself intolerably 
on the attention, one is compelled to make some 
sort of response to it. As my art (if any) is just 
“writing,” rather than one particular sort of 
writing, I have been selfishly practising it for some 
months past (and shall be for some months to 
come) by relieving my mind of its intolerable pre- 
occupation with a certain political matter. 


. All art is a witness for the sanctity of the individual 


mind, and never was such witness wanted as it is 
to-day. 


Dorothy M. Richardson : 
1. Can anyone declare “ the state of things” 


in its 
totality in any country, at any period, as humanly 
tolerable ? 


. If this means do I regard it as my duty to write 


directly, (documentarily, critically, didactically or 
satirically) or indirectly, (in the form of fictional 
representation of administrative persons or groups, 
or fictional representation of the inevitable results 
of allowing blind mechanical forces, economic and 
other, freely to operate according to their own laws 
until the necessity arises for a rapid improvisation 
and violent application of brakes and steering-gear 
which should have been part of the mechanism 
from the first) on current affairs, then the answer 
to your second question is in the affirmative. 


. The third question, therefore, in this case needs no 


personal reply. But one may perhaps venture to 
remark that the relevance of “‘ art,” of all kinds 
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and on all levels, to “ existing conditions,”’ at all 
times and in all places, resides in its power to 
create, or arouse, and call into operation (but not to 
direct—that is the business of ethics) the human 
faculty of contemplation. In other words: while 
subject to the influence of a work of art, we are 
ourselves artists, supplying creative collaboration 
in the form of a reaction of the totality of our 
creative and constructive and disinterested being 
rather than with our partial, which usually means 
interested and calculating being. The contempla- 
tion fostered by art is, like the eye of the artist, 
innocent. Inso far, therefore, as art tends to culti- 
vate, in humanity, innocence of eye, it operates 
upon “states of affairs.” To this it may be 
objected that, historically, periods of “ great art ” 
are, socially considered, deplorable. But is it 
possible to relate these phenomena otherwise than 
externally, and in so far as they are seen to emerge 
together upon the heels of large conflicts. 


Thomas Burke : 


2. Yes and No. 


No. 
The artist is aware of these things, 
and they tinge his thought. But he does no good 


to art or to humanity- by letting them intrude too 
closely. 


. His relevance to existing conditions is implicit in 


the fact that he is an artist. He is the civilised 
man, and his work, though naturally more con- 
cerned with the constant factors of life than with 
ephemeral phases, is always an agent for civilisa- 
tion. He brings sense. If the world would live 
by his sense it would have few problems. 


J. D. Beresford : 
I. 


I find the present state of things intolerable in as 
far as they are mechanical, ruled by intelligence 
directed towards self-seeking or the satisfaction 
of the lust for power. At present this tendency is 
becoming aggravated by that mass-suggestion 
which is the instrument of Fascism, Hitlerism and 
Bolshevism. 


. I do not regard myself as an artist, but 
. Any influence I am able to exert is spent in preach- 


ing the need for spiritual rather than purely intel- 
lectual growth. I believe that the present phase 
of machine rule (?Technocracy) is reaching its 
climax, and must finally collapse—most probably 
as the result of a calamitous European war in, it 
may be, five ten or fifteen years’ time. I believe 
further that this collapse will be followed by the 
development of the great new step in human 
evolution by which man will become master of his 
mind and body and will pass out of the present 
stage of automatism. 


Charles Morgan : 


esthetic principle. 


The questions you ask strike to the root of the 
To set down brief and casual 


answers is to risk being misunderstood on a subject 
of so much importance to me that I am unwilling to 
reply to your questions in their present form. You 
might as well ask a man: “ Do you believe in the 
teaching of Jesus? If not, why not?” and expect 


him to reply in fifty words. 


But to leave you with- 
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out answer would be dis- 
courteous and might lead 
you to assume that the 
problem was one that I was 
unwilling to face. 

May I say, therefore, 
that I have discussed it in 
an essay entitled “A 
Defence of Story-telling,” 
delivered as a Discourse at 
the Royal Institution on 
February 23rd and briefly 
summarised in The Times 


Charles Morgan 
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I would add here no more 


than this: It has always appeared to me that an 
artist is by no means bound in conscience to choose 
the social conditions of his own age as the subject 
of his art, for there is to be found in them but a frag- 
ment of the whole truth which is his concern. Your 
questions seem to rest upon an assumption that only 
economic circumstance is of importance and interest 
to man. His desire to discover and establish for 
himself a condition of invulnerability within his 
circumstances, whatever they may be, is, in my view, 
greatly more important, because less ephemeral, 
than any striving for material reform. The way to 
that invulnerability appears to lie not in political 
argument but in the four great acts of transcendence 
—love, poetry, contemplation and death. It is, I 
think, among the major purposes of art to discover 
their nature and identity. 


Gerald Bullett : 

I. No. 

2 and 3. In theory, at least, it is quite possible for the 
artist, qua artist, to ‘‘disregard that state of 
things,’ though as a sensitive human being he 
must be painfully aware of it. Art, at its best, isa 
refreshment of the spirit of man, tending to effect 
precisely that “‘ change of heart’’ which is an 
essential preliminary to the reordering of human 
society. Poetry for example—and all imaginative 
literature partakes of the nature of poetry— 
quickens in the responsive reader a sense of the 
cardinal human values—the good, the beautiful, 
the true—and everything which does this has a 
bearing on the problems of the age. It is not lack 
of intelligence or of technical skill that prevents 
our creating a new world order and inaugurating 
a new Golden Age; it is personal fear, personal 
greed, spiritual inertia. The problem 
of establishing world peace, and the 
allied problem of the proper distribu- 
tion of the means of life — these 
problems could be solved in six 
months, once and for all, if we all 
passionately wanted to solve them. 
Propaganda on behalf of specific 
reforms is necessary and valuable, 
but it would be absurd to demand 
that every artist should engage in it. 


Geoffrey Dennis : 
1. Of course the state of things in the 


Claude Houghton 
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was it ever tolerable ? 
Will it ever be toler- 
able? The universe, 
so far as I can futilely 
guess at it, contains 
evil and good as its 
warp and woof, its 
co-equal constituents, 
its dual eternal self. 
The evil and _ the 
suffering and the 
wrong, are part of it 
—are it—as much as 
ever good and justice 
and happiness are; and no man and no god can 
abolish or diminish them. 


Geoffrey Dannis 


. I do not “ disregard ’”’ the state of things in the 


world around me. I suffer from it hourly—and 
that suffering (and everybody else’s, and every 
sort of suffering) is an unchangeable part of the 
system too. But the use of writing or of any other 
art with the conscious aim and expectation of 
diminishing the undiminishable (i.e. the evil half of 
the world, or for the matter of that the good half) 
—its use to meliorist ends and with meliorist hopes 
—can yield, at the very most, not much. It can 
perhaps effect a little, and here instead of there, 
and for a trifle of time; meantime the darkness 
pours in elsewhere and re-establishes the balance. 
It is a point, being the point, one could write books 
for ever upon; but in one sentence, I think that 
the notion of Progress, of permanently shifting the 
proportions of happiness and unhappiness, of net 
increase in good (or bad), of a world getting better 
(or worse), and juster (or unjuster) on the balance 
over any period of apprehended time is a false 
notion, unbacked by history or philosophy, by the 
facts or by the eternal inherent conditions. Slavery 
is abolished, lynching takes its place ; economic 
inequality perhaps slightly amends, political free- 
dom dwindles; war quietens for a generation 
(1870-1914), rages stronger in the next (1914-?). 
As in our tiny epoch, so in all time, it is See-Saw ; 
before this world, as it will be after it. 


. I yet so hate evil, wrong, cruelty, injustice that, if 


with no reasoned hope of reducing them an iota, 

I am often impelled to express my hatred of them. 

But these, even the cruellest social wrongs, 

are never the chief suffering ; which lies within, 

in the divided good-evil nature of the human soul 

itself. About that, therefore, I chiefly have to 
write. 


Claude Houghton : 


The more I think about your questions 
the better I like them. They are organic, 
and I feel that the answers will reveal 
“the diameter of the writer’s world.” 
Here are my own: 


1. No. 

2. No. 

3. I know that nowadays many people 
might say: ‘“‘ Who the hell wants an 
artist’s work to-day? People haven't 
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are living in slums. Art be damned! Give us 
bread.” Well, my answer to all that is: When 
people are properly fed, housed, and employed, 
the problem of life begins. Would it be such a 
mighty achievement to turn all the poor into the 
New Rich? Why, the Merely Rich are also 
“ starving ’’—and living in “‘slums.”’ ‘“‘ What will 
redeem the poor from their poverty will redeem, 
at the same time, the rich from their riches.” I 
believe that great art is a factor in that redemption. 
The relevance of an artist’s work, in every age 
and in any conditions, is that it reveals his values 
—values which his deepest experience has convinced 
him are related to reality. 


All these very thoughtful replies to what one correspon- 
dent referred to as “‘ your infernal questions ”’ are, I believe, 
of the utmost interest, and in some cases of a very real 
and more than personal value. In almost all there is a 
greater significance than may have appeared at a first 
casual or even careful reading. Myself, I cannot but like 
to feel that there is truth in Mr. Claude Houghton’s open- 
ing suggestion that these questions are organic, and that 
the answers must therefore reveal somewhat ‘‘ the diameter 
of the writer’s world ”’ ! 

Further comment is perhaps useless, or at any rate un- 
necessary, yet there are one or two points which cannot 
be left without brief reference. To those who deny the 
relevance of art to contemporary life, as Mr. Clifford Bax 
and Mr. A. E. Coppard, there is really no more to be said. 
Those others, more but still a minority, who on various 
grounds would declare the conditions of life to-day better 
than ever in the past, have a little, I would venture to 
suggest, missed the point not of my first question only, 
but more especially of my first opening paragraph. Material 
conditions may be better (though personally I would regard 
it as not undisputable) than either twenty years ago or 
at any time in the past, but life is a matter of outlook as 
well as of environment. Life on this earth has never been 
truly tolerable for the sensitive man, to whom “ the 
miseries of the world are miseries and will not let him 
rest,”’ save as he has lived by hope, the promise of Progress, 
the belief in a better to-morrow. But man to-day finds 
that hope evading him. And how much better to live in 
hell that looks to heaven, than in some purgatory whose 
vistas slope only to hell! With all due respect, I would 
protest my persuasion that to deny art’s relevance to such a 
fundamental change in consciousness, or its to art, must 
argue either insensitiveness or a plain counsel of despair. 
Better a thousand times that other counsel of despair set 
forth by Mr. Geoffrey Dennis, which yet must swing a 
sabre for the right against all reason’s darkest pessimism ! 

There is one other point upon which misunderstanding 
appears to have arisen. The questions, says Mr. Charles 
Morgan, seem to rest on the assumption that ‘“ only 
economic circumstance is of importance and interest to 
man,”’ and other contributors specifically repudiate the 
demand that they should turn their pens to propaganda. 
It was never made, or certainly never meant. If the sugges- 
tion was permitted to creep in, it was precisely because 1 
have wished to bring them to state their case for the deeper 
relevance of their own as against the plainly propagandist 
work. In this connection the replies of Miss Dorothy 
Richardson, Mr. Thomas Burke, Mr. Charles Morgan, Mr. 
Geoffrey Dennis, Mr. Gerald Bullett and Mr. Claude 
Houghton seem to go most directly to the point, especially 
perhaps when taken together, the first two with Mr. 
Bullett’s, and Mr. Morgan’s and Mr. Dennis’s with Mr. 
Houghton’s. Miss Richardson’s innocence of eye, dis- 
interestedness—are these not the essence of the changed, 
the imaginative man of Mr. Bullett who is also in Mr. 
Burke’s sense “ the civilised man’? The relation of the 
other three is even closer. 

One further matter—which intrinsically brings all to 
focus, though to demonstrate in detail how would need 
another essay as long again as this symposium—and I have 
done. I agree with Mr. Morgan in his assertion that the 
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attainment of invulnerability within one’s circumstance is 
vastly more important than any striving for material 
reform. I agree with Mr. Bullett that the social problem 
is secondary to the personal one. I agree with most of the 
contributors that in the baldest sense a writer can <cem 
in his work to disregard existing social conditions. But 
at the same time, though the artist is not bound to write 
of the social conditions of his age he must, if his work is 
to have any meaning at all for his age, be fully aware of 
them. In Mr. Houghton’s words: ‘ The relevance of an 
artist’s work ... is that it reveals his values—values 
which his deepest experience has convinced him are related 
to reality.” Such values, if they are serious, must inevit- 
ably be related to the widest possible reality he knows, 
He cannot wish, or shut, half that world away ; whether 
he depict it or not, it must be implicit in his conclusions, 
No picture of life, however limited in scope, can be “‘ honest 
or impartial ’’ that is not based on consciousness of social 
and economic implications lying outside the frame. Never 
was this so true as in our own time, when every fraction 
of society—individual, household, village, city, country, 
continent—is locked with each other. Whatever one’s 
view of economic determinism as a final factor in human 
life, there can be no doubt but that its power is stronger 
than ever before; we are all, whether we like it or not, 
caught in its net. Personal relationships, says Mr. Bax, 
are the prime force in human happiness and the best 
material for literary art—and others echo him. But I 
would say that it is simply impossible to realise personal 
relationships save as one realises the texture, the tapestry, 
in which they are but the single threads. Until the whole 
is grasped, the pattern, the significance, of the part must 
also evade understanding. We are all of us economically 
determined, and the lesser the degree of our consciousness of 
that fact and the conditions as they apply to us, the greater 
the degree of our determination. Freedom, for the 
novelist’s character as for the novelist himself, is born 
essentially of knowledge of necessity. An invulnerability, 
or any value that is not built upon the widest spiritual, 
psychological, economic and social realisation possible to 
the individual artist concerned, is but a castle built upon 
sand. 

Most of these contributors do in their own various ways 
reach out to some such conclusion. Clearly they are not 
as a whole disregardful of the distressful phenomena 
peculiar to their time, nor do they see their work as being 
so. But I for one would urge the need not for much exten- 
sion of range, but for such a deepening of understanding as 
I have indicated. ‘‘ All art,’”’ says Mr. Milne, “‘ is a witness 
for the sanctity of the individual mind, and never was such 
witness wanted as it is to-day.’”’ I absolutely agree. But 
the individual mind, presented in isolation, neatly cut out 
from either the economic or the spiritual organism of its 
day, owns nothing of sanctity—it is merely dead ! 


WHETHER A DOVE OR SEA-GULL. By Sylvia Townsend 
Warner and Valentine Acland. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Readers of this book will find more novelty in guessing 
the authorship of individual poems than in the “ element 
of contrast ’’ supposedly obtained by publishing two poets 
within one set of covers. Indeed the publishers, had they 
tried, could hardly have juxtaposed two poets who match 
one another better. True Mr. Acland’s work reveals 
itself as the less mature of the two, but less in the manner 
than in the matter. As a new poet he is indeed a find, 
and his development should be worth watching, though 
he gives small promise of outstanding stature and relies at 
present more on the emotions than on any intellectual 
strength. Nor is Miss Warner likely to spring any sudden 
surprise, though in the long poem beginning ‘‘ Wintry is 
this April’’ there is a largeness and a vigour which raise 
it above the level of most contemporary poetry. On the 
whole this is a book of a quiet, indeed an intimate, nature, 
and though neither the substance nor the style of these 
poems mark any new departure of significance, they 
preserve for the most part a level uniformly high and prove 
that life still lives and springs in the hard-dying wood of 
native tradition. 
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THE HOLMES-MORIARTY DUEL 


A Deduction by 


It is only natural that Mr. Sherlock Holmes, that eminent 
writer of monographs, should have himself provided 
material for many excellent critical dissertations ; but the 
behaviour of biographers to two men who played a most 
important part in his life presents, as the master might 
have put it, ‘‘ points of singular interest.’ 

It is easy to imagine the warm and genuine feeling with 
which Dr. Watson would have rebuked those iconoclastic 
gentlemen who have attempted to persuade the public 
that his loyalty, rather than Holmes’s intellect, was the 
striking feature of their association. Holmes led ; Watson 
followed. It is true that Watson was a remarkably loyal 
and courageous follower, but Lestrade or Hopkins would 
have done as much had they sat in his chair. If I seem to 
attack Watson it is because certain critics have placed him 
in a false position, wrenching away his bowler-hat to 
replace it with a halo. 

That this sentimental distortion of the facts is deplorable, 
all students of Holmesiana must agree ; but it is relatively 
unimportant when we consider the curious manner with 
which critics have treated Professor James Moriarty, 
described by Holmes as “ the 
cleverest rogue in Europe.” 
They have ignored him. 

Admittedly ‘‘ the man per- 
vades London, and no one 
has heard of him,” yet there 
is sufficient data in ‘ The 
Final Problem,” ‘‘ The Empty 
House”’ and “‘ The Valley of 
Fear’’ not only to assess his 
character but also to give rise 
to the very earthquake of a 
theory. Prolonged study of 
the Holmes-Moriarty duel has 
forced me to believe that it 
is Professor Moriarty who 
keeps bees on the Sussex 
downs, and that the body of 
Sherlock Holmes lies in the 
Reichenbach abyss. It gives 
me no pleasure to write these 
words ; the great detective has 
always been one of my heroes ; 
but the facts are there and, as 
an admirer second to none of 
Holmes’s methods, I must 
follow them. 

Consider first the brainstorms 
in which both Holmes and 
Watson became involved when- 
ever Professor Moriarty entered 
their lives. 

If we are to believe Watson, 
it was early in 1895 that 
Holmes received the note from 
Porlock which introduced him 
to the case of ‘‘ The Valley of 
Fear.”’ I agree that Watson is 
inexact. He asks us to journey 
back ‘‘ some twenty years,” so 
that he may lay before us 
the strange story of Birdy 
Edwards; but this story, we 
are told definitely, began in 
February, 1875, so that even 
allowing for Watson’s ‘‘ some,’’ 
it seems safe to assume that 
Holmes’s participation in the 
affair could not have occurred 
earlier than 1893. If we accept 
this point, an amazing dis- 
crepancy appears. In 1893 Pro- 
fessor Moriarty and Sherlock 
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Holmes are very much alive, in spite of the fact that, 
according to Watson’s record of ‘“‘ The Final Problem,”’ 
they both died at Reichenbach on May 4th, 1891. 

I shall not try to reconcile these dates. I quote them 
merely to impress upon the reader that Watson, when 
writing these two accounts, was obviously under some 
malevolent influence. I suggest that indirect contact with 
Moriarty had been sufficient to dull his wits. 

Holmes suffers in the same way. When he walks into 
Watson’s consulting-room on April 24th, 1891, at the 
beginning of ‘“‘ The Final Problem,” his curious conduct 
leaves the most sinister impression. ‘‘ Is Mrs. Watson 
in ?”’ he asks. Dare we believe our eyes ? Is it Sherlock 
Holmes, the great detective, who speaks ? Worse is to 
come; again he poses a question that, on his lips, sounds 
as odd as would blasphemy from a saint. ‘‘ You are 
alone ?’’ The veriest novice among Holmesolators must 
surely be dumbfounded. Where is that Holmés who was 
“the most perfect reasoning and observing machine that 
the world has seen’”’; that Holmes whose precise deduc- 
tions so startled Watson that the doctor exclaimed : 


Dear Moriarty,”’ or ‘‘The Return of Sherlock Holmes ’”’ 
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“You would certainly have been burned had you lived a 
few centuries ago”’? That Holmes would have known, 
after a quick glance from his shrewd grey eyes, that Watson 
was alone; it is but a weak and ineffective shadow of that 
Holmes who was forced to ask questions, even as you or I. 

There are two further proofs of the cloud that Moriarty 
cast over the detective’s brain. : 

In the case of Charles Augustus Milverton, Holmes 
showed himself a believer in the spirit rather than the letter 
of the law. Milverton was a blackmailer. Holmes, in the 
interests of a client, decided to burgle his house and rifle 
his safe. While doing so he saw Milverton murdered by 
one of his victims. He did not hand over the unfortunate 
lady to the police. He imposed on Watson a vow of 
secrecy, and when Lestrade the following morning asked 
him to investigate the crime, Holmes replied: ‘‘ My 
sympathies are with the criminals rather than with the 
victim, and I will not handle this case.’’ Yet, in ‘“‘ The 
Valley of Fear,” when Birdy Edwards from an equally 
good motive killed his would-be assassin and allowed the 
police to assume that the corpse was his, Holmes dragged 
him out of his hiding-place and exposed him, unprotected, 
to the murderous care of Moriarty. Was this consistent ? 

Finally, in his direct dealings with the professor, Holmes 
exhibited a lamentable blend of vanity and stupidity. 
This is easily realised if we make a rapid survey of the 
professor’s character. 

We know remarkably little of Moriarty, but enough 
surely to make it clear that Holmes, who warned Watson 
not to under-estimate his powers, was himself guilty in 
that respect. 

Certainly we know enough of the professor’s appearance 
to appreciate that it would have been quite possible for 
him to have impersonated Holmes. ‘‘ He is extremely 
tall and thin . . . clean-shaven, pale and ascetic-looking.”’ 
So says Holmes. Inspector Macdonald confirms him thus : 
““He’d have made a grand meenister, with his thin face 
and grey hair and solemn-like way of talking.’ A little 
attention to the grey hair, and it might have been 
Sherlock Holmes who was being discussed. 

What of the professor’s intellectual attainments ? 
“Is he not the celebrated author of ‘ The Dynamics of an 
Asteroid ’—a book which ascends to such rarefied heights 
of pure mathematics that it is said there was no man in the 
scientific press capable of criticising it ?’’ Do we not know 
also that ‘‘ at the age of twenty-one he wrote a treatise 
upon the Binomial Theorem, which has had a European 
vogue,” and that he is ‘‘ the controlling brain of the 
underworld’? Yet this is the man to whom Holmes 
refers to as likely to make a murderous attack on him, 
before witnesses, and by whom he allows himself to be 
cornered at the Reichenbach Falls !_ This Sherlock Holmes 
was asking for death, and in my opinion his wish was 
granted. 

This is my theory of what really happened in the last 
hectic thrust-and-parry of the Holmes-Moriarty duel : 

Moriarty knew that Holmes was weaving a net around 
him. He realised that his organisation was doomed. His 
subordinates would have to look after themselves. He 
was determined to give his full attention to the destruc- 
tion of Holmes. At first he decided simply to kill the 
man, then retire into obscurity; but his mighty brain 
rightly disapproved of such a crude compromise. Was the 
dead Holmes to be as great a nuisance as when alive ? 
No: obviously Holmes’s death had to satisfy some 
stronger purpose than the primitive desire for vengeance. 
Then Moriarty had the great brain-wave of his great career : 
could he kill Holmes and take his place ? 

Circumstances favoured the scheme. The similarity in 
appearance of the two protagonists has already been 
remarked upon. Neither Mycroft Holmes nor Watson— 
Sherlock Holmes’s only intimate friends—had ever met 
Moriarty. Had such encounters occurred, Watson would 
certainly have told us of them. Some readers may refuse 
to believe that Watson could ever have been deceived by 
such an impersonation. I ask them to accept the point 
tentatively ; I shall discuss it again later. 

It was obviously not enough that Moriarty should be 
able to resemble Holmes physically ; he had also to assume 
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Holmes's personality. Here again fortune smiled on the 
professor. Watson’s excellence as a press agent supplied 
him with Holmes’s characteristics and methods, while 
occasional visits to the Baker Street flat, in the absence of 
its inhabitants, familiarised him with the environment in 
which he planned to live. I agree that Watson gives no 
authority for this last statement, but it is an intelligent, 
Holmes-like implication. Holmes admitted to Inspector 
Macdonald that he had visited Moriarty’s study three 
times, without waiting to see him. What was sauce for 
the detective was sauce for the equally able criminal. In 
‘The Final Problem ’’ Holmes says to Watson: ‘1 was 
sitting in my room, thinking the matter over, when the 
door opened and Professor Moriarty stood before me.” 
There is no reference to Mrs. Hudson; the professor knew his 
way about, without having to disturb that perfect landlady. 

There was one more advantage attached to the master- 
crook’s master-crime. Holmes was a rich man. Watson 
records him as saying: ‘‘ The recent cases in which I have 
been of assistance to the Royal Family of Scandinavia, and 
to the French Republic, have left me in such a position 
that I could continue to live in the quiet fashion which is 
most congenial to me.”’ 

Now that we have established the circumstances that 
favoured Moriarty’s scheme, let us proceed to the method 
of its execution. Moriarty’s late arrival at Victoria, and 
his subsequent hiring of a special train, were acts intended 
to lull Holmes into a mood of self-congratulation. They 
succeeded. They convinced Holmes that Moriarty’s one 
desire was to kill him; that the fine mechanism of the 
criminal’s brain had been burned to ruins by the fierce 
fire of hate. " When Holmes and Watson reached the path- 
way above the Reichenbach Falls, Moriarty realised that 
the time was come to strike. Watson was removed from 
the scene by the simple device of a false message. Moriarty 
appeared on the pathway, simulating complete despera- 
tion, cursing Holmes, waving his arms about—in short, 
behaving like the madman Holmes now believed him to be. 
He gave Holmes permission to write a note to Watson ; 
then, with a last wild and apparently meaningless gesture, 
he produced a revolver and shot Holmes dead. 

In considering the question: ‘‘ What happened next ?” 
it is important to realise that, if my theory is correct, the 
Holmes who tells Watson the story of his escape, in ‘‘ The 
Empty House,” is not Holmes but Moriarty ; and there- 
fore his narrative, in addition to completely switching 
the main event, may be untruthful in other respects. 
We have also to examine closely the part played during 
the critical period 1891-94 by the two Colonels—Colonel 
Sebastian Moran and Colonel James Moriarty, the 
professor’s brother. 

Colonel Moran was Moriarty’s chief-of-staff, employed 
by him in crimes demanding the utmost finesse. Moran 
was therefore sufficiently intelligent to appreciate the 
professor's greater intelligence, and to wish to share in his 
plans when Holmes’s manoeuvres wrecked their organisa- 
tion. Moriarty understood that his scheme could not be 
revealed to anyone; to have confided in Moran would 
have been to lay himself open to blackmail; so Moran 
was told that he would have to fend for himself. This 
rebuff aroused in Moran resentment and suspicion. He was 
angered by Moriarty’s refusal to co-operate ; he was sus- 
picious that Moriarty had devised some master-coup. 
1 believe that these motives—the desire for vengeance and 
the desire for safety—-prompted him to follow the professor 
on his Continental travels. 

We can now return to the Reichenbach Falls. By the 
time Moran arrives at the summit of the cliff, Moriarty 
has tipped the body of Holmes into the abyss, disturbed 
the soil of the pathway to delude the police that there 
has been a struggle, and climbed to the ledge correctly 
described in the account of the affair he later gave to 
Watson. The police arrive. Moran keeps out of sight. 
He has seen the figure on the ledge below, but cannot be 
sure whether it is Holmes or Moriarty. When the police 
leave it is dark—too dark for Moran to know whom he 
is stoning; but this does not worry the Colonel, since he 
has reasons for wishing both Holmes and Moriarty dead. 
However, Moriarty escapes. 
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Moriarty may well have occupied a part of the three 
ycars preceding his reappearance in London in the manner 
described to Watson. It is safe to assume that he also 
studied police methods and the science of detection, from 
the viewpoint of the law. He lived on funds supplied by 
the unwitting Mycroft Holmes. 

In 1893, two years after the Reichenbach adventure, 
he begins to plan the details of Sherlock Holmes’s resurrec- 
tion; and now he is forced to make a confidant of his 
brother, Colonel Moriarty. There have been only two 
accounts of the Reichenbach affair in the public press, 
both extremely condensed; but it is essential that he 
should know exactly what the police and Watson have 
made of it. To obtain this vital information, he instructs 
his brother to publish libellous letters defending his own 
reputation and attacking Holmes. These letters, probably 
written by himself, have the desired effect. The honest 
Watson cannot allow such “ an absolute perversion of the 
facts’’ to remain unchallenged, and he immediately 
places before the public his version of the Reichenbach 
tragedy. Moriarty rubs his hands and waits for an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of Moran. He cannot safely return to 
England until this opportunity presents itself, for he is 
not sure that Moran did not recognise him on the cliff 
ledge. 

When Ronald Adair is murdered, in 1894, Moriarty at 
once sees the hand of Moran on the unique air-gun of 
Von Herder. He travels to London and reveals himself 
to Watson as Sherlock Holmes. 

I ask the scoffers who will assert that Watson would 
have penetrated the disguise instantly, calmly to ponder 
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the special circumstances surrounding that historic meet- 
ing. Watson believed his friend to have been dead for 
three years. So greatly was he shocked by ‘* Holmes’s ”’ 
reappearance that, for the first time in his life, he fainted. 
When he recovered, emotion flooded his brain. He was, 
as nearly as possible, hysterical. He records sensations of 
“joy, amazement and incredulity.’”’ Joy came first; it 
is a clear case of wish-fulfilment. 

Moriarty proceeded to remove Moran. The course of 
events on that spring evening in 1894 is too well known 
to require repetition ; but it is significant that ‘‘ Holmes,” 
for the only time in his career, sneered at a defeated enemy. 
When Moran was arrested—‘‘‘I wonder that my very 
simple stratagem could deceive so old a shikari,’ said 
Holmes,” and continued to taunt his victim. Moran very 
fairly remarked to Lestrade: ‘‘ You may or may not 
have just cause for arresting me . . . but at least there 
can be no reason why I should submit to the gibes of this 
person.”” Can it be doubted that ‘this person ’”’ was 
Professor Moriarty—unable to resist the temptation to 
humiliate his erstwhile colleague, and thus repay him for 
his dastardly behaviour at Reichenbach ? 

The last obstacle cleared, it was a straight run home 
for Moriarty. With Holmes’s money to supply his needs 
and Holmes’s practice to occupy his mind, there was no 
incentive for him to return to the shady side of crime. 
The science of detection must have held for him a vast 
appeal, both intrinsic and ironical, and it is not surprising 
that Watson should record: ‘“‘I have never known my 
friend to be in better form, both mental and physical, than 
in the year ’95.” 


E. A. OSBORNE, 


who has spent five years in research on the work of the famous creator 
of the Night Watchman, gives here for the first time an authoritative 


Epitome of a Bibliography of W. W. Jacobs 


These notes, brief as they are, epitomise the results of 
some five years’ fairly concentrated research upon the 
novels, short stories and plays of Mr. W. W. Jacobs ; and 
if, for reasons of economy of space, I do not give evidence in 
meticulous detail to support the conclusions I have arrived 
at, my readers may be sure that the statements I make 
are either definite facts or logical assumptions from facts. 
Some of the interesting problems raised by these books 
will be more fully discussed from the bibliographical point 
of view by Mr. P. H. Muir in a sequel to his Points in 
the Bibliographia Series. To procure my facts I have, 
with varying success, made myself a great nuisance to 
publishers, booksellers and collectors on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and examined every available copy of Mr. 
Jacobs’s books in their original and reprinted editions. 
I am especially indebted in England to Mr. Jacobs himself 
and his agents, Messrs. J. B. Pinker & Son, without whose 
valuable help my chronology of the periodical appearances 
would be hopelessly incomplete ; and in America to Mr. 
Norman A. Hall, of Newton Centre, whose vicarious 
researches among the American editions have been as 
valuable to me as a personal visit to America. Neverthe- 
less I have too much experience of the difficulties of biblio- 
graphy to be unprepared for a crop of errors and omissions ; 
and I await eagerly corrections and additions to my notes. 
But I hope that there is less inaccuracy in the following 
pages than in some more hastily prepared works of this 
kind ; for I have had ample time to review my facts, and 
the great advantage of the interested and encouraging, if 
slightly bewildered and mildly sarcastic help of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs who, a model among authors, has kept an almost 
complete file of his first editions and, wonder of wonders, 
has frequently written in the date of reception. He has 
also notebooks of his earliest adventures in journalism, 
and these are invaluable ; for the majority of his earliest 
contributions were anonymous. Most of the publishers of 
his books have been very helpful, especially those in 
America (the Frederick A. Stokes Co.; Messrs. Dodd, 


Mead & Co.; and Messrs. Charles Scribners’ Sons), whose 
records would seem to be more detailed and less liable to 
moth and rust than those of English publishers. Nor was 
waste-paper at such a high premium in America as over 
here during the War years. For an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy, which has remained in suspension since the lament- 
able death of the intended publisher, Mr. Jacobs good- 
naturedly but reluctantly permitted himself to be photo- 
graphed and also wrote a characteristic foreword. I have 
his permission to use these here, and therefore, with some 
hope that his opening remarks are valid, I have great 
pleasure in introducing my remarks with his 
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If the Recording Angel should ever be in need of an under- 
study, I can cordially recommend Mr. E. A. Osborne. Few 
of my early indiscretions have escaped him, and from past 
experience I feel that it is perhaps tempting fate on my part 
to vefer to those few. To him the British Museum yields up 
secrets that I had thought long since buried in the cheap print 
and paper of periodicals long since passed away. 

He even wanted to know what made me write. I looked at 
the question from several angles, but finally came to the con- 
clusion that it was a genuine desire for information and not 
a subtle reflection on the performance. 

I began to write for my own amusement. Except for a 
paragraph in my schoolboy days, my first effusions were 
printed in an amateur journal, the Blackfriars Magazine, 
which was started in the Savings Bank Department of the 
General Post Office, where for the sake of the pay envelope on 
the first of each month I passed my days tn captivity. Then 
I obtained five shillings for a humorous article in a periodical 
entitled Rare Bits, and the sordid side of literature opened 
before me. 

It was not until I had been writing for some years for 
amusement and a little extra pocket-money that I began to 
write of the waterside... . Then the coastwise trips that 
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A page of W. W. Jacobs’s manuscript 


I had taken in my youth came back to me with all the illusion 
of the past. Barges, schooners, little steamships and the 
dingy old wharf at Wapping on which I had lived for four 
years, took on a new appearance. They came as old friends 
and helped to push a lazy pen. The night-watchman became 
confidential and more interested in narration than sober truth. 
His imagination, inspired by fourpenny ale and petty griev- 
ances, brooked no denial. He has long since passed over to a 
place where violently-jangled wharf-bells no longer disturb 
slumber, and although I was fairly generous in the matter 
of pints, I sometimes have an uneasy feeling that I was not 
generous enough. W. W. Jacobs 


Mr. Jacobs’s good wine does not need my small bush, 
so I shall try to confine myself to matters of biographical 
and bibliographical fact. He was born in London in 1863 
and educated at private schools. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the Post Office as a boy clerk. There are no 
Jacobs opuscula; he wrote no epics, plays or novels at 
a tender age, nor can he remember any early literary 
ambitions. I have been unable to trace the paragraph 
which he mentions in Reflections—it was, he remembers, 
contributed to the Young Folks’ Weekly Budget; but 
assiduous search among the files of that periodical in the 
British Museum has failed to disinter it. His first trace- 
able production is the story referred to above in the Black- 
friars Magazine for November, 1885. This periodical was 
produced by the Savings Bank Department of the General 
Post Office, in which department Mr. Jacobs worked from 
1883 to 1899, when he abandoned the Civil Service for the 
more precarious path of authorship. He and some col- 
leagues produced a manuscript burlesque of the magazine, 
and the perspicacious editor roped them in on the side 
of the angels. This first story was Mr. Waddilove’s 
Troubles, and was followed in June, 1886, by another, 
Miss Griffin's Elopement, in the same vein. The Black- 
friars Magazine, after the appearance of two volumes (a 
story by Mr. Jacobs appears in each over the initials 
W. W. J.), became the official magazine of the Post Office 
with the changed title, St. Martin’s-Le-Grand, under which 
title it still continues. The scarcity of the Blackfriars 


Magazine (I have seen only one set of the two volumes) is 
probably due to the fact that it takes its place as the first 
two volumes of St. Martin’s-Le-Grand, and is presumably 
preserved in the sets of present and past members of the 
Post Office. The Blackfriars Magazine should not, by the 
way, be confused with the professional paper of the same 
name. 
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Between the publication of these two stories, Mr. Jacobs 
had a sketch, A Suit Without Sewing, accepted by Kare 
Bits (a periodical difficult to obtain in its entirety owing 
to the fact that so many other distinguished contributors 
made early appearances in it). From this time on he 
contributed steadily, and for the most part anonymously, 
to the humorous and serious periodicals of the late eighties 
and the nineties. Among the most noteworthy of these 
contributions is a series of forty-two sketches, over a period 
of four years, to the famous Pick-Me-Up. Wit and Wisdom 
also published several pieces by him, and there must be 
other literary skeletons in periodical cupboards which 
I have failed to discover. I hope to catch Mr. Jacobs some 
day in a benevolent and reminiscent mood; for I find 
these early pieces extremely interesting as showing the 
development of, to my mind, the most entertaining short- 
story writer of modern times. 

I break my resolution to confine myself to biographical 
and bibliographical fact by digressing to mention that I 
have read every single word that I have found in print 
and every short story at least six times; and that the 
omnibus volumes, Snug Harbour (published in America 
by Scribners) and The Night Watchman (Hodder & 
Stoughton), are for me the ideal bedside books. This 
last statement may cause contortions of the right eye- 
brow among those who take their bedside reading more 
seriously, and prefer Urn Burial, The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, or that boisterous passage in Hervey’s Medita- 
tions Among the Tombs, with cheerful woodcuts of vampires 
and harpies. 

In 1889 Mr. Jacobs contributed A Strange Compact (a 
Faustian story of a man who makes a bargain with the 
devil for his soul) to Chambers’s Journal, interesting as the 
harbinger of The Monkey’s Paw and other fine macabre 
stories, about which there is so much diversity of opinion 
among those who have nothing but enthusiastic praise 
for the humorous stories. Arnold Bennett and Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, both of whom warmly recommend the humorous 
stories, are lukewarm about the serious ones. St. John 
Adcock, late editor of THE Bookman, wrote in Gods of 
Modern Grub Street (1928) what I consider is the most 
balanced and sympathetic criticism of Mr. Jacobs’s work, 
and he rightly emphasised the great quality of the macabre 
stories. 

Like several other distinguished modern humorous 
writers, among them Barry Pain and Jerome K. Jerome, 
Mr. Jacobs has been strongly attracted by the serious story, 
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and the most ambitious among his early stories are in this 
genre, and for the most part unpublished in book form. 
Spicer’s Ghost, Found Drowned and The Lost Ship (the last 
published in Many Cargoes) are other examples. 

In 1892 Chambers’s Journal published, still anonymously, 
The Captain’s Exploit, the first of his stories to be re- 
published in book form, which began: ‘It was a wet, 
dreary night in that cheerless part of the great metropolis 
known as Wapping . . .”’ and is the first of that delightful 
stream of humorous stories which, while now only an 
occasional trickle, is still fortunately flowing; for I find 
Love Letters, which appeared for the first time in book 
form in the Hodder & Stoughton omnibus mentioned above, 
as good as any of its hundred and more predecessors. 
From domestic sketches in a vein which have been exploited 
for many years by the conventional humorous writers, he 
turned to the use of a practically unexploited locale, with 
which incidentally he was more than well acquainted, hav- 
ing lived for four years on South Devon Wharf, Wapping, 
of which his father was wharfinger. He knew four night 
watchmen during that period, but admits under pressure 
that they were none of them quite so rich as the Jacobs 
genus. They had good stories to tell, but these were 
generally in the traditional manner of men that earn their 
living by or on the sea, and hardly suited to the sober 
permanence of print. 

To digress again—one of Mr. Jacobs’s most effective 
artifices is the suggestion of the use of bad language in a 
very comic way. In one of the sailor stories occurs: 
. an’ ’is langwidge was so bad that I brought the 
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sister to ’ear it ’—referring to the behaviour of a suffering 
sailor in hospital. The atmosphere of concentrated impre- 
cation is here without the use of bad language or gutted 
words such as “ d n’”’ or “h 1” or blankety-blanks 
(whatever they are), or the inexpressive ““‘ You... .! 
You ...!’ he shouted.” 

Contrary to frequent belief, almost none of Mr. Jacobs’s 
stories have actual foundations. According to his recol- 
lection only one useful germ of a story was ever given to 
him, though this, 4 Disbursement Sheet, is certainly 
extremely good. 

Although his acquaintance with night watchmen was not 
productive of actual material, he found the night watchman 
a very convenient mouthpiece for the brilliant dialogue 
which is a paramount feature of his stories. ‘‘ ‘ No, sir,’ 
said the night watchman, as he took a seat on a post at the 
end of the jetty, and stowed a huge piece of tobacco in his 
cheek,” and Mr. Jacobs is off. 

Despite the fact that from 1886 to 1894 he had contri- 
buted thousands of words to professional papers, these had 
either appeared anonymously or over his initials, so that he 
had no reputation as a writer. The submission of some 
manuscripts to To-Day, of which Jerome K. Jerome was 
then the editor, was his real introduction to success in 
literature. Jerome was enthusiastic about the stories, and 
from March, 1894 to November, 1896, when his first book, 
Many Cargoes, appeared, he contributed regularly to 
To-Day and the Idler. 


(To be continued) 


Contemporary Foreign Writers 


ERNST VON SALOMON 


One of the results of the tireless propaganda of the Nazi 
Government has been the throwing into a sharp and not 
too disproportionate relief the political and economic 
anemia that has prostrated Germany since 1918. 

The German youth of the “junker”’ and well-to-do 
upper middle class, growing up in military college and 
“gymnasium ”’ during the four years of the Great War, had 
found itself on the cessation of hostilities thrown out upon 
a broken world, in which the prospects of aspiring to 
either army commission or university degree seemed, for 
the moment at least, visionary. When the Revolution of 
1918 broke out, Ernst von Salomon was sixteen years old. 
He had for the last six years been a cadet in the military 
colleges of Karlsruhe, in Baden, and Lichterfelde, a suburb 
of Berlin. His father, who fell in the Great War, held a 
prominent executive position in the police at Kiel, where 
Ernst was born in 1902. It is from November, 1918, that 
the Sturm und Drang period of this writer’s life begins. 
As a result of the spirit of the times, he had much of the 
raw material of the anarchist and the soldier of fortune 
already in his composition. He joined up with what was 
left of the old Imperial Army, and as its soldiers became 
mutineers, so Von Salomon turned against law and order, 
and attached himself to every subversive movement that 
happened to be going. He was to be found behind the 
barricades of almost every street fight within the frontiers 
of the Reich; he fought in the engagements in the Baltic 
Provinces and in Upper Silesia, took part in the abortive 
Nationalist Kapp-Putsch in March, 1920, and was actively 
concerned in most of the acts of ‘‘ sabotage ’’ during the 
Allied Occupation of the Rhineland. He finally attached 
himself to a small terrorist group known as the O. C., and 
he shared the fate of its members as a political prisoner 
in the penitentiaries of the government of the Weimar 
Republic. He served a term of five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for his share in the murder of the Foreign 
Minister, Rathenau, in 1922, and a term of three years 
of ordinary imprisonment for inflicting severe injuries 
upon a spy. He spent four years in the Striegau Peni- 
tentiary in Silesia, and two in a similar institution at 
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Rockenberg, near Nauheim. Released in 1928 contrary to 
his expectations, he promptly joined the revolutionary 
opponents of the parliamentary democratic regime—all of 
them violent “‘ activists,’ and making use of every means 
in their power to overthrow the existing government. 
The agrarian agitation in Schleswig-Holstein gave Von 
Salomon another glorious chance of fishing in troubled 
waters, and his inflammatory speeches and general sub- 
versive activity brought him again into conflict with the 
authorities, who not unreasonably suspected him of 
taking an active part in the various bomb outrages 
committed in that province. 

It was during his four months imprisonment in 1929 
that Von Salomon wrote the greater part of this first book, 
“Die Geaechteten (‘‘ The Outlaws ”’) (Berlin : Rowohlt- 
Verlag), which chronicled the events of the past eleven years, 
and from which there emerges the author’s political creed 
— if creed it can be called—for it is a queer mixture of nihil- 
ism and what a critic has called ‘‘ overheated patriotism ”’ 
—a thirst for action, generally violent, and a scorn for 
party politics—the whole, in fact, of the stuff out of which 
so many of the conversions to National-Socialism have 
been made. The evidence of Von Salomon’s participation 
in the Schleswig-Holstein bombings being insufficient to 
warrant further disciplinary action on the part of the 
authorities, he was set at liberty and, finding nothing 
that could satisfy his intellectual needs or his political 
cravings, took to travelling in France and Spain. 

It was at the small plage of Erromardie, near Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz, that his second book, ‘‘ Die Stadt’’ (Rowohlt- 
Verlag), was written. Here the action is localised in and 
around Berlin, where the hero, coming of hardy peasant 
stock and burning with the desire to place his energy and 
enthusiasm at the service of the State, throws himself into 
the life of the city, only to have the doubts and fears that 
had assailed him in the depths of the country forced upon 
him anew with redoubled insistence, and magnified tenfold 
in the whirlpool of post-war Berlin. Here again we see 


the writer’s hybrid political creed emerging as embracing 
the Fatherland in its white heat, and at the same time 


alienating its apostle from bearing his part in any form 
of organised human activity. Von Salomon’s latest book, 
“Die Kadetten (Rowohlt-Verlag), is purely autobio- 
graphical in its account of the years between 1912 and 
1920—that is to say the period of the writer’s instruction 
as a cadet in the military colleges of Karlsruhe and Lichter- 
felde. Here the style loses some of the nervousness that 
is characteristic of the two previous books. With 
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advancing years, vision clarified and judgment sobered, 
we may yet see Von Salomon settling down to some 
lesser yet dignified form of service to the State, or if this 
be denied him by force of circumstances, perhaps setting 
up as one of those ever-active propagandists of “‘ Nazism,” 
but one in whom, at any rate, a certain measure of literary 
style is sure to temper the regulation degree of patriotic 
fervour. 


Affairs 


A NOTE ON JAPAN AND JAPANESE COMPETITION 


by Bernard Martin 


“ Bitter I may have felt it to confront 
The truth, and ascertain those nature’s value 
I had so counted on.” 
—(Colombe’s Birthday) 


“We Australians are never likely to do much with the 
Northern Territory,’ a business man said to me in 
Melbourne. ‘‘ We had better sell it to the Japs now, 
before they come and take it.” 

I repeated this Australian comment to an Englishman 
aboard a Dutch ship sailing from Queensland to Java. 
He held an important liaison job in a company with world- 
wide interests, and he knew the East well. He smiled at 
my talk and did not even ask if I had been to Japan. 
He just said: ‘‘ When you get to Japan forget all you 
ever heard about the country and its people and form your 
own opinion.” I did; and my stay in the Land of the 
Rising Sun was, at least, long enough to dispel some 
illusions which I held and which I believe many Englishmen 
hold to-day. 

First there is the idea that Japan needs more territory 
for her vast population—as exemplified by my Australian 
friend’s remark. Secondly I shared the belief that the 
severity of Japanese competition is primarily due to 
Japanese workers living on rice and working long hours. 
Thirdly I believed the Japanese have a low commercial 
morality. I considered my own satisfactory experience of 
several years’ trading an exception. 

Remembering that Japan is densely populated and must 
at all costs export raw silk and manufactured articles, 
chiefly textiles (substitute ‘‘ coal” for “silk”’ and this 
sentence would be true of England), let us briefly consider 
these three illusions. 

I found that the Japanese have not peopled their own 
Empire but no less than sixty-six million of them crowd 
together in Japan proper. Unlike the Chinese, who are 
the real possessors of British Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Siam and French Indo-China, the Japanese are 
essentially a stay-at-home race. 

Rice is certainly the main item of food, as wheat is with 
us, but it is by no means the only food. In a country 
village near Nagasaki I saw poverty, as one might in South 
Wales, but the village food shops contained many things 
not made of rice. Wages are low and contribute to low 
production costs, but the whole system of living in Japan 
is so unlike anything known in industrial Europe that 
comparisons are almost worthless. I went over a steel 
works employing five thousand men and found an eight 
hour day the rule. Textile workers live at the mills but 
the employers have to provide specified standards of accom- 
modation and living. 

As to business morality I can only say the men with 
whom I dealt seemed entirely honest and I heard favourable 
reports from English traders resident in Japan. One 
complaint is the copying of English trade marks, but this 
seems the work of small firms and sometimes due to the 
imitative genius of the Japanese. The mark “ Swedish 
Matches, made in Japan,’”’ can hardly have been intended 
to deceive. 


There are three more important factors in Japanese 
competition to-day : 

The big depreciation in the exchange value of the Yen. 
How long this will benefit Japanese exports no one can 
say, but there are several ways in which the advantage is 
temporary. A Japanese authority has pointed out that 
at the end of 1931 one hundred picals of raw silk (the 
chief export of the country) brought in exchange 4,255 Ib. 
of raw cotton (required for manufacturing), whereas a 
year later owing to the exchange the same quantity of silk 
brought only 3,216 lb. of cotton. Moreover the exchange 
was anticipated by importers who set up large credits 
abroad and so obtained raw materials cheaply while 
their credits lasted. My firm’s agents did this successfully 
and it has been shown that the Japanese textile industry 
profited enormously by this foresight. During 1932 the 
Government went in for controlled inflation, their 
expenditure for 1932-33 being four hundred and fifty-five 
million yen in excess of the previous year or two hundred 
and fifty million yen greater than the average of the 
preceding five years. This borrowed money was spent in 
Japan and by stimulating home trade benefited exports. 
No country can inflate indefinitely. 

Japan believes that the world is against her and this has 
led to a national effort such as most countries only achieve 
in time of war. I had long talks with a leading industrialist 
who was particularly concerned with the attitude of 
England. ‘‘ We buy more from you than you do from us,” 
he said, ‘‘ yet England is shutting us out of her own market 
and India, and has raised exorbitant tariffs against us in 
Australia.” He was naturally incredulous when I said 
England had no control over Australia’s fiscal policy. Anti- 
English feeling was very evident in Japan and my firm’s 
agents declared that if our trade (goods made in Manchester, 
but not textiles) is to continue, we must erect a factory in 
Japan. 

Japanese industry is more “ rationalised’ than ours and 
is very efficient. Not only are individual managers and 
directors keen and mentally superior to many men holding 
similar positions in England, but plant and machinery have 
been modernised. ‘“‘ You will find we are quite up to 
date,” said a works manager with pardonable pride. 
“‘ Before we put in our plant we sent men to England and 
America and we have combined the best methods of both 
countries.’”’ The Government have forced amalgamations 
and schemes to reduce competition in the home market 
and while they do not interfere unduly they exercise 
considerable control. Before I could visit the steel works 
in Kobe the managing director had to obtain Government 
consent, and the Government actually refused permission 
for me to go over a privately owned ship-yard ! 

Finally the opinion expressed in a report from the 
British Commercial Counsellor and the Commercial Secre- 
tary may be quoted : 

“By the second half of 1932 Japanese goods in great 
variety were flooding markets all over the world ; and though 
the fall in the exchange value of the yen was in many cases 


the chief reason for this success, its underlying cause is in- 
creased efficiency.” 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


Far and away the i 
most important musical Al ban Be rg S 
event of the past 

month, and indeed of 

the whole season, was the concert performance of Alban 
Berg's ‘‘ Wozzeck.” It was a brave attempt on the part of 
the B.B.C. and, so far as a new-comer to the music can 
judge, for the most part admirably done. Boult had 
evidently worked valiantly both before rehearsals and 
during them—and they must have been innumerable; and 
he was wise to bring over the German singer Bitterauf to 
sing the name part, for it was this man with his excellent 
voice, his dramatic sense, his intelligence and, above all, 
his complete surrender to the composer, who gave unex- 
pected vitality to the whole performance. 

Apparently, in spite of enthusiasm in the hall, a number 
of listeners were put into a bad temper by the music, and 
wrote abusive letters to the B.B.C. or 
grumbled childishly in the press ; but if 
one were to write for their benefit there 
would never be an end to it. People 
who are angered by atonal music at this time of day 
will never learn, and it is high time that the type 
of the music was taken for granted. People who are 
seriously interested in music must have heard by 
now a great deal in this idiom or in something akin 
to it; and people who are not seriously interested 
have no business to broadcast their opinions of it. 
The B.B.C. did not intend “ Wozzeck” for them, any 
more than it intends cinema organ broadcasts for me, 
and I should never dream of listening for a dismal hour 
to Mr. Reginald Foort and then sending off a threatening 
letter to Broadcasting House. As for the avowed serious 
musicians who listen to_atgnal music and still find it 
cacophony, there is nothing to be said. They speak as 
though it were still outrageously new and modern, just as 
people in picture galleries speak of Matisse, and even 
Van Gogh and Seurat, as modern. But atonal music has 
been in existence for a long time now, and if custom has 
not familiarised the ear, words from the critic will certainly 
do no better. Schénberg’s idiom, of which Berg (who is 
fifty years old) is perhaps the finest exponent, is not a post- 
War growth; it has long been an established fact, and 
there is no need any longer to discuss whether it will ‘‘ do ”’ 
ornot ; the point being whether it has done and is still doing. 

Personally I feel that there is no reason why, in the 
hands of a genius, it should not be as fruitful as any other 
idiom; but I do not think that Berg is that genius; he 
is using a language which he has acquired, and using it a 
little stiffly as one does use acquired languages. The genius 
who will fully justify Schénberg’s pioneer work will receive 
the language as a spiritual inheritance and modify it to 
fit his own personality precisely, and his successors will 
further modify it until ultimately it will have little resem- 
blance to the music of either Schénberg or Berg. 

All this is not to say that Berg’s work is not highly im- 
pressive, or that there is not a great deal of valuable 
material in it. On the contrary. But although many of 
us were deeply moved by ‘‘ Wozzeck,” I am not at all sure 
that the completeness of our response was due in the main 
to the intrinsic worth of the music. There is no denying 
the fact that atonal music has been a tough nut to crack, 
and that for most of us it is only comparatively recently, 
our ears at length having become accustomed to the sound 
and our experience having assimilated it, that it has 
begun to give us genuine, unmitigated pleasure as distinct 
from the pleasure which results from intense interest. And 
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in ‘‘ Wozzeck,” for the 
first time on a big scale, 
we have a work in this 
idiom in which we know 
precisely and in detail 


“Wozzeck ”’ 


. what the composer intended to express, a work we can 


listen to without our attention being distracted by doubts 
as to the immediate aims of the composer; a work 
coming, moreover, at a time when many of us are a 
little intoxicated by our new delight not in the quality 
of a particular piece of atonal music, but in the hind. 
That, I think, was the cause of a great part of the general 
satisfaction. And then, added to that, we have a libretto 
which, whether we like it or not, has great emotional power 
—a libretto curiously in tune with the nature of the music 
and of the times, though written nearly a century ago. In 
short, a great deal of our emotional response came, I am 
convinced, from the strength of the libretto and our un- 
bothered understanding of the composer’s aims. 

Berg is evidently a composer of great talent, perhaps 
even of genius, for in this work there 
seemed to be moments when he soared. 
But I did feel that his mind has a 
streak of the commonplace, concealed 
in this music by brilliance and 
originality of technique. And as an instance I will cite 
the drowning scene at the close of the opera, which seems 
generally to have been the most highly thought of moment 
in the whole evening. The scene was effective of course ; 
it oppressed the heart, but then so does suicide outside art 
and in everyday life. There was effectiveness but nothing 
truly creative in Berg’s treatment of the situation; the 
music threw no new light on the crisis of suicide; the 
composer had no new experience or insight to offer. His 
reaction to the scene was theatrically commonplace, but 
the paucity of his imagination was glossed over for us 
by the newness of the actual sounds. After a few years, 
when familiarity has come, there will be no glossing over. 

I have said little of the positive virtues of this music, 
and they are many, but the fact that I have followed an 
extremely hypothetical line of criticism, while refraining 
from singling out moments of beauty, should indicate that 
I am taking its merits for granted. There are few con- 
temporary composers in face of whom one could do as 
much, and Berg needs no greater praise than that. 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


An unfriendly critic once 
compared Hollywood to a 
desert island inhabited only 
by monkeys, who one day 
found, washed up on the 
beach from a neighbouring shipwreck, a complete 
orchestral outfit. The instruments were of the very 
best quality and fitted with the latest improvements. 
All the equipment for the performance of fine music 
was there, but when the monkeys started to blow 
into the trumpets and pluck the strings ... However, 
the comparison is not quite fair. It would be nearer the 
truth if the island were supposed to be inhabited by a race 
of marvellously skilful virtuosos whose repertoire un- 
fortunately was confined chiefly to nursery rhymes. And 
even then the comparison would not be fair, for Holly- 
wood does now and then turn out work far removed from 
the nursery rhyme level. But at times one can hardly 
help thinking of that desert island—for instance on seeing 
Hollywood’s rendering of ‘“‘ The Invisible Man,” which will 
be generally released on May 7th. 

The heroes of this production are the anonymous 
technicians who are the silent strength 
of most film studios. They have seized 
on the photographic problems posed by 
Mr. H. G. Wells in his novel, and have 
solved them with triumphant success. When the Invisible 
Man removes his wrappings, we see his clothes walking 
about without head or hands. His cigarette lights itself 
from a match invisibly held, and hangs suspended in the 
air. The bicycle he steals, wrested magically from its 
owner, Careers off, apparently riderless, down the street .. . 
and so on. All these technical tricks, repeated in a 
variety of different forms, are accomplished with masterly 
ease. 

But Mr. Wells’s story, which emphasises the loneliness 
of the Invisible Man, is turned into a crude melodrama, 
over-acted at times. A wooden love interest has been 
added ; the Invisible Man is shown as a homicidal maniac. 
All one can say is that the adventures are exciting now and 
then, and that the final climax, when the Invisible Man 
is tracked through his footsteps in the snow, is effectively 
handled. 

Two other films released on May 7th are worth mention— 
“Ann Vickers” and ‘‘ Autumn Crocus.” In “ Ann 
Vickers ’’—a Radio version of Sinclair Lewis’s novel— 
there is some good acting, notably by Irene Dunne as Ann 
and by Walter Huston as Judge Barney Dolphin—but the 
total effect is somehow anemic. Too much time is spent 
on afew indifferently chosen episodes ; and the sweep of 
the novel—certainly a very difficult book to put on the 
screen—is lost. ‘‘ Autumn Crocus,” a British production 
directed by Basil Dean, with Fay Compton as 
the schoolmistress and Ivor Novello as the inn- 
keeper, is skilfully done, with some pleasant 
Tyrolean scenery. Those who liked the play will 
like the picture. 

On May 14th Charles Laughton may be seen in 
“White Woman ”’ (Paramount)—one of the films 
he made during his last visit to Hollywood. As 
Horace Prin, known as “ King of the River,” 
Mr. Laughton invests this Malayan melodrama 
with the promise of a sinister originality which 
is never fully realised. The plot, concerned with 
the attraction that springs up between Prin’s wife 
and his handsome young overseer, follows familiar 
lines, with the usual muttering of native war- 
drums in the surrounding jungle. Carole Lombard 
is too stately and artificial as the wife, but 
Laughton’s performance is worth seeing, and he 
has good support from Charles Bickford and 
Kent Taylor. 

Another May 14th release is ‘‘ Little Women,” 
which has broken box-office records in most parts 
of America. It will be very popular, I think, 
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as Jo, at last has a part 
that really suits her. She 
is naturally a tomboy, 
and in her portrayal of 
this enterprising Victorian 
girl from adolescence to maturity she shows, too, a 
rare gift for controlling emotional moods and ex. 
pressing impulsive sincerity. All the acting is good, 
and the director, George Cukor, has succeeded sur- 
prisingly well in turning Louisa Alcott’s tale of simple 
domestic events into a smoothly-flowing pictorial 
narrative, 

Even so, the extraordinary popularity of _ this 
picture in the United States needs some explanation. 
I believe it appeals particularly to the numerous 
people who find something cold and forbidding in 
our brave new scientific world of to-day, which tends 
through its psychology to undermine the reality of 
personal feelings, and to dwarf these feelings by 
its huge mechanical achievements. “ Little Women” 
carries one back into a werld where personal feel- 
ings again seem important—indeed, all-important— 
and American audiences perhaps find 
this unusually refreshing. 

However, to persons who feel 
thoroughly at home with metal furni- 
ture and atonal music, ‘‘ Little Women’’ may seem 
rather trivial and old-fashioned; and they will 
probably prefer the Marx Brothers in ‘“‘ Duck Soup” 
(Paramount: May 2ist). These surréaliste comedians 
represent a radical break with the sentimental humour of 
Chaplin; the real function of their pictures, whether they 
recognise it or not, is to shatter the complacency of bour- 
geois consciousness by debunking traditional ideals and 
familiar social conventions, 

The Marx Brothers in fact are the anarchists of the 
screen, and they need in their films a solid facade of 
respectability as target for their bombs. Such a facade 
existed in ‘‘ Animal Crackers ’’—still their best picture in 
my opinion—but lately they have been inclined to allow 
their stories to dissolve into a general riot of farcical 
satire, with the result that the contrast which ought to 
exist between anarchists and respectable citizens is 
destroyed. 

“‘ Duck Soup ”’ is a kind of parody of the usual spy drama, 
with Groucho as a Ruritarian President. The trouble is 
that the conventions set up to be shot at are not taken 
seriously enough; and the very genuine difficulty of 
supplying enough of the right sort of dialogue has led to a 
good deal of rather hackneyed slapstick padding. Still, 
there are excellent episodes, and the war scenes at the end 
are as good as anything the Marx Brothers have done. 


Groucho Marx in ‘‘ Duck Soup”’ 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


Can there ever be such a thing 
as a really successful broadcast 
of opera ? 

The question has been 
asked so often that I confess 
it is with some hesitation I dare to ask it again. But 
in the discussion occasioned by this question there are 
one or two pertinent points (as I consider them) that 
have unaccountably been left out; and this must be my 
excuse. Besides, the studio performance on April 14th of 
Mussorgsky’s “‘ Boris Godounov ”’ and the relay on April 
3oth of the opening night at Covent Garden make the 
question particularly topical. 

Opera has never been a really popular form of entertain- 
ment. It is an art which, on the one hand, provides 
Society with an opportunity for a social parade of peculiarly 
snobbish splendour, and which, on the other hand, offers 
a genuine pleasure to a comparatively small percentage of 
music-lovers. But popular, in the true sense of the word, 
it has never been. 

For some reason, however, the B.B.C. has all along 
seemed to assume quite the contrary. It 
splashes its opera broadcasts quite as 
much as it splashes its symphony 
concerts. And I cannot see why. 

It is not even as if opera were easy to broadcast. It is 
most difficult. Indeed, as experience has painfully proved, 
opera is about the most obstinately difficult form of enter- 
tainment the B.B.C. has so far tackled. In the early 
days of broadcasting—days that already seem to hardened 
listeners like the very beginnings of time—someone had 
the bright idea of relaying an operatic extract from Covent 
Garden. The experiment was so tremendously successful 
that it apparently went to the B.B.C.’s head. But of 
course it was successful. Almost anything novel was 
successful in those days. To the majority of listeners 
opera was then totally unknown outside the pages of 
popular novels, where it provided a quite properly glamorous 
background for the mill-girl who married the duke. The 
success of those early relays had very little indeed to do 
with opera, as such. Then why should the B.B.C. still 
assume that every listener grows goggle-eyed with pleasure 
at the mere mention of Covent Garden? If anything, 
broadcasting has stripped opera of its imaginary glamour 
for the majority and turned it into a lot of howling 
nonsense. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Personally I like opera. 
I want it to be broadcast—so that when I cannot be 
present in person at least I can get a reflected pleasure by 
lending my imagination to the relay. But I realise that 
here I am in a quite small minority. For every one like 
myself there are hundreds utterly unable to lend their 
imagination to opera relays; and for them the effect is 
simply insane. No amount of preparatory talks can ever 
make opera broadcasts intelligible to the great majority of 
listeners. It remains for them just a bore. 

At one time it almost looked as if the B.B.C. had realised 
this. Under the egis of Mr. Filson Young they put on 
the air a series of studio performances of opera. In the 
intervals a Narrator told the story. During the actual 
slabs of music the listener could follow the words from 
handsome little booklets of the libretto circulated from 
Savoy Hill. And there was a certain amount of 
adaptation to the microphone. But, for all its seeming 
success, the venture was doomed to failure from the very 
start. 

Of course it was doomed to failure. It ignored the very 
first rule of all good broadcast entertainments : namely, that 
the item should be complete in itself, self-explanatory. 
Some blamed the quality of Mr. Filson Young’s voice as 
Narrator. Others said the operas had not been sufficiently 
adapted. But the real cause of failure lay in the inherent 
unsuitability of opera as subject-matter for broadcasting. 

More recently still the B.B.C. has made considerable 
ado of a new venture in the same field. Let Mr. Denis 
Freeman, one of the chief producers in this venture, explain. 
Apropos of the performance of ‘‘ Boris ”’ he wrote : 
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“To make a radio production: 
interesting, the opera must be 
drastically pruned to a compact 
shape, the libretto must in itself be 
interesting, the action should be 
carried on with the addition of 
carefully chosen speech, and all dreary statement of plot should 
be unnecessary.” 

It all sounds very plausible. But what right has any 
producer at Broadcasting House to tinker with Mussorgsky’s 
score ? (Following their horrid precedent might not 
Dr. Boult get to work on the “ drastic pruning ”’ of some 
of the longer symphonies ?) What right has Mr. Freeman 
to assume that Mussorgsky was such a poor mutt that he 
did not really know what he wanted when he wrote 
“Boris”? (Even Rimsky-Korsakov did not escape 
unscathed for his well-intentioned effort in rescoring 
Mussorgsky’s music.) And what, pray, does Mr. Freeman 
mean exactly by ‘“‘ the action should be carried on with 
the addition of carefully chosen speech ”’ ? 

This particular radio version of ‘‘ Boris’ concentrated 
the whole action of the opera into an hour and a half, 
and it cut out most of the secondary plot. 
As well might one stage ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’”’ without the rude 
mechanicals.”’ 

No, Mr. Freeman, it will not do. Such procrustean 
tactics simply spoil the opera and, in so doing, necessarily 
offer an unsatisfactory broadcast. The simple fact is 
that there is no other way of performing opera well except 
by performing it whole, just as the composer intended : 
anything less is a travesty, an insult to the composer and 
a deception of the listener. The place to perform opera 
is on the stage and the place to hear opera is in the theatre. 
By this I do not mean that operatic relays ought never to 
be included in the programmes. Far from it. But I do 
mean that there is no good done by hacking opera about to 
make it popular: this is carrying the so-called popularisa- 
tion of the arts too far. Of all musical art-forms opera 
is perhaps the most delicately and dexterously contrived ; 
and any monkeying with it simply ends by making it, 
at best, something else altogether, or, at worst, just silly. 
The successful broadcast opera will be one written specially 
for the microphone. 

But what is the need for all this tremendous effort to 
popularise opera, anyway? Put Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells into the programmes occasionally, by all 
means. Enough will ejoy the extracts to justify them. 
And does it even matter if they are not “justified ’’ ? 
Covent Garden does not run all the year round, and one or 
two relays a week during the season is not an undue 
proportion. Only the few will relish them, true ; because 
only the few will be able to read into the meagre symbols 
of a broadcast performance something resembling a work 
of art, and because without that ability (much akin, by 
the way, to hearing a symphony by just reading the score) 
broadcast opera can never mean anything that matters. 
But never mind: I have not noticed that the B.B.C. is 
timorous in other musical matters, so why should it be 
timid here ? 

In fact, I would like to see the B.B.C. embark on a 
very bold venture in this connection. I would like to see 
it owning its own opera house. And why not? Is the idea 
so very fantastic ? Idonotthinkso. Covent Garden goes 
on, precariously, year after year; and the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s WellS do their utmost. But is there no hope 
for a permanent home for opera in this country ? I frankly 
mistrust the hoary criticism which maintains that every 
Englishman is fundamentally apathetic to opera. There is 
no real evidence to prove this. I believe that if opera could 
be staged in London as frequently and as worthily as it 
is staged in even such small German towns as, let us say, 
Freiburg, it would find a sufficient and enthusiastic audience. 
But who will ever provide us with such an opera house if 
the B.B.C. does not ? 


| 
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Brief Chronicles : Art 


““T look upon Leon Under- 
wood as a most gifted, 
imaginative and inspiring 
artist.”” I look upon him as 
a phoney mystic. No other 
conclusion is possible after seeing his comprehensive 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. The work which 
Mr. Wilenski admires so much that he has written 
the foreword to the catalogue, fills a room with fan- 
tastic disharmony ; and the room should be visited as a 
Warning Museum of Mystic Symbolism Mistaken for Art 
I cannot describe Mr. Underwood’s sculpture. It is unquiet 
and fanciful. It translates ideas which may be excellent 
as ideas and which may even be emotively held, into wood, 
marble, bronze or chased brass. ‘‘ Leprechaun,’ ‘“ Mind- 
slave,” ‘‘ Rebel Spirit,’ “‘ Birth of Eve,” ‘‘ The Cathedral ”’ 
—pick which you prefer, each translation is perfect ; and 
as foolishly realistic of the idea as the statue of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, brushes in hand, before the entrance to Burfling- 
ton House. No doubt Mr. Underwood is a good technician ; 
he can make what he wants to make out of materials, but 
his made symbols are riot harmonised by mass rightly united 
to mass, and they are not sculpture. On the walls there 
are also paintings, and some of the 
wood is painted. Mr. Underwood’s 
combination of colours scrapes the 
eye as rawly as the eye is soothed 
by the ecstatically pure colours of his master, Blake. 
As long as such an exhibition can be exhibited and 
praised, not as something academic, but as _ being 
‘“‘ gifted, imaginative and inspiring,” we are never 
secure from the provincial threat of another vulgar Pre- 
Raphaelitism. 

The first exhibition of ‘‘ Unit One,” at the Mayor Gallery 
in Cork Street, strengthens this ill-chance. ‘“‘ Unit One’’ isa 
paradox of disunion. Henry Moore and Ben Nicholson are 
very different artists ; but more different from them still 
are Mr. John Bigge, Mr. Edward Burra and Mr. Hillier. 
I do not like the exhibited paintings of these three ; and I 
think for good reasons. Mr. Bigge’s abstractions remind one 
somewhat in colour and method of Herbin. They are com- 
petent, their colour is not pleasing (as that of Mr. Edward 
Wadsworth is, or of Mr. Paul Nash); and they seem, to 
me at least, abstractions out of no great mass of valuable 
experience. Mr. Hillier draws very well, but not well 
enough to vivify even with dead life his big grey mare’s-nest, 
“* Demolition.”” Mr. Burra seems more alive than either ; 
there is something of the Salvador Dali about him, but he 
is bolder, more sardonic and less morbid; and also less 
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imaginative. Many of 
the Pre-Raphaelites 
were intelligent men, and 
Mr. Burra is probably 
sharp and wise; but 
he paints hideously. His idiom is up to date; many 
“advanced,” that is up-to-date observers may like his 
work; but they can only do so for what it tells, not for 
what it is. It is as distracting and revolting in colour as a 
sentimental piece by Millais. Millais was cheaply emo- 
tional; Mr. Burra, more adult, is cleverly sardonic. Mr, 
John Armstrong’s pretty pieces deserve no more than a 
couple of looks. He is not in place—even paradoxically— 
in ‘“‘ Unit One,” in which the best artists are Henry Moore, 
Barbara Hepworth and Ben Nicholson. The subtle tones 
and total purity of Mr. Nicholson’s large composition in 
circles, belong to an honest, valuable, centripetal kind of 
art of which I wrote lengthily in the last BookMAN. Miss 
Hepworth is less of an expressionist and more of a “ non- 
figurateur ’’ than Mr. Moore, who in my view is the chief 
artist working in England. Her “‘ Bird and Rocks ’”’ and 
*“Composition ’” in grey Cumberland alabaster have the 
organic tensity of sculpture, and are exquisitely formed. 
In these small sculptures she controls the 
single images of a pure imagination with 
severe intelligence, but seldom with cold- 
ness. If the insight of Mr. Moore, who 
can let himself work with a greater complexity of imagina- 
tion without breaking down from tensity, were less well 
sharpened, he might be as phoney as Mr. Leon Underwood. 
But he is in good health. The total of his sculptures or 
drawings, as in the ‘“‘ Composition ”’ in Pinkado Wood on 
view, always dominates any idea or symbolism that may be 
init. Mr. Moore’s views about his art, like those of Miss 
Hepworth and Mr. Nicholson, are well stated in his own 
words in the group handbook edited by Mr. Herbert 
Read, who is also introducing a monograph on 
Moore, to be published by Zwemmers, of Charing Cross 
Road. 

These notes this month—except for the last sentences— 
may seem ill-tempered; and they must end with ill- 
temper. An Exhibition of ‘‘ Objective Abstractions ”’ at 
Zwemmer’s Gallery has been written of in this and that 
periodical in very odd words. It was another little mud- 
pie of English provincialism, a back-to-Interior-at-Pet- 
worth, without any Petworth or inside. Those who wrote 
of it seemed to have been shocked out of criticism by a 
number of ably put and answered questions in the cata- 
logue. The artists’ pictures were not as clear as their 
answers. They were mostly—those in par- 
ticular by Mr. Tibble, Mr. Moynihan and 
Mr. Bell—spreading bits of well-coloured 
chaos, yelling scram to the close nature-mortes 
of Braque and Picasso. The revolution 
revolved ; it created nothing and should have 
persuaded no one. It was interesting only as a 
fact, parallel to some of the communistic 
verse-writing of those who imitate Mr. Day 
Lewis and misunderstand Mr. Eliot, and adore 
“the sniggering machine-guns in the hands of 
the young men.”” It was comforting to answer 
scram back to the walls, and go off to the 
Leicester Galleries again to an exhibition of 
French drawings which silenced Mr. Under- 
wood next-door, Mr. Burra away in Cork Street 
and the revolutionaries of Charing Cross Road. 
It is always fun to see “ classical’ drawings by 
Picasso, in which he hits the R. A. bowling 
for six, six times in an over on their own 


ground. 
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Brief Chronicles: Theatre 


Last month I pointed out that a 
play about a revolution would soon 
be seen on the London stage; and 
I then supposed that this month’s 
article would have waved a 
triumphant heading saying in block capitals: ‘I told you 
so!” Unfortunately I never saw the play. 

But I saw a great deal of the audience. I got a full view 
of it, consisting of about one thousand faces neatly dis- 
played in three watching tiers. Subsequently I heard it 
laughing uproariously and obviously gratefully at things 
which might have amused a child of seven. I heard it sit 
as silent as we acted sentimentally, and I heard it cough 
and stretch its legs, and feel for its matches and blow its 
nose, the moment we began to speak intelligently. I heard 
it leave the theatre discussing the production in a way 
which showed that, although it had thoroughly enjoyed 
itself, it understood at the best one tenth of the play, and 
that the most obvious tenth and the least important. We 
are all like that when we buy seats for the theatre. 

On the other hand, it became so excited as the sailors 
began to revolt that, when the Red Flag went to the mast- 
head, it broke into thunderous applause and generally 
acted in a way which English audiences 
have hitherto reserved for the appearances 
of Miss Gladys Cooper and the elephant at 
the London Coliseum. Personally I find 
that encouraging. Not, let me hasten to add, because I 
disapprove of Miss Gladys Cooper; I have always mar- 
velled at her; and Rosie (the elephant) so brilliantly ex- 
pounds the technique of absolutely naturalistic acting 
that I am sure it got its training from the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art. To merely see it walk across the stage 
reminds one with compelling force of half the young 
actresses in London. Not for disrespectful reasons, then, 
but because I think that flags and politics and new kinds 
of plots will keep the theatre alive, while actors and 
actresses are slowly killing the goose which lays their 
golden eggs by keeping him out of the head-lines. I mean 
the playwright. 

And there is another danger in applauding the player, 
while the poor playwright considers himself lucky if he is 
mentioned in unreadable type on the playbill. Actors and 
actresses and even elephants grow old. Elephants trail 
off into the fastness of the jungle to find a place in which 
to die; actors and actresses repair to the nearest film 
studio, and emerge, if not actually in their former glory, 
then in as good an imitation of the genuine antique as 
makes no difference. And the adoring public transfers 
its allegiance from the two-and-fourpenny gallery queue 
to the one-and-sixpenny tip-up seats, with soft lights and 
the mighty Wurlitzer to assure the success of the ceremony. 
There are of course men like Charles Laughton, who do 
amazing work in films, and rely on the producer to take the 
blame and the publicity agent to make the money, and 
then proceed to cash in on the phenomenal publicity by 
doing work on the legitimate stage. But there is danger 
there too. The public pay to see their idol in the flesh with 
alacrity, but the result is sometimes disappointing. 

My thousand people cheering the Red Flag suggest that 
it is quite possible to run a theatre in which the star is a 
piece of bunting, and in which the leading lady is quite 
eclipsed by, say, a theory of labour, or the question of the 
Significance of the gene in the inheritance of disease. 
(That, by the way, is the real theme of ‘‘ Ghosts ” and ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Clergyman.’’) And the audience would like it. 
In those circumstances the actor could pack his personality 
in a trunk and label it for Hollywood ; and if he were not 
prepared to do his job as a player, but insisted on behav- 
ing in the manner of an animated gossip column, he could 
lose himself in mid-Atlantic. 

I have said all this before. But now, having seen an 
audience in the Phoenix Theatre do all the things which 
I had seen it do before, and then do the one thing I had 
scarcely dared to hope it would do, I am inclined to feel 
humble about it all. What I have been saying since 
September in the journal is now demonstrably true and 
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ineradicably justified in 
theatrical history. There 
is a moral in this, but 
modesty forbids that I mention 
it. 

There is a further point. It was Reinhardt, I think, who 
discovered that when his actors were impossibly bad, the 
very best thing to do was to turn the play into a mass 
drama with the crowd as the central character. He made 
a world-wide name because of it. Certain other Germans 
came separately to the conclusion that since most actors 
have no more intelligence than raw recruits to the army, 
it would be better and more logical to treat them as such, 
and bawl orders at them until they were so scared that 
they did what they were told and asked no questions. 
They made the Expressionist theatre out of it. But having 
either lost all their actors or reduced them to a state of 
gibbering idiocy, they had to cast around for a substitute to 
attract custom to their theatres. Similarly Reinhardt. 
The Expressionists hit upon electric lighting, and Rein- 
hardt seized upon the revolving stage. They were both 
instantaneous successes. 

The revolving stage has defied all box-office rivals for 
some years now at the London Coliseum, 
and in ‘‘ The Golden Toy ” it and Rosie (the 
elephant, you will remember) crowd a galaxy 
of stars into complete obscurity. Rosie 
I learn suffers from temperament, but the revolving stage 
revolves and revolves to the cheering audiences imperturb- 
ably. Nothing else in the production matters (except 
Rosie) ; the triumph of the machine is complete. And, it 
should be noted, it is impervious to offers from Hollywood. 
Electric lighting has not yet made a really effective appear- 
ance on our stage as yet, but that is coming. 

So there is now no longer any objection to making the 
electric light bulbs, and the motors which turn the stages 
into the theatre’s chief attractions. The cinema has stolen 
the human interest from the theatre; it has the flesh and 
blood. The theatre’s job must be to stick to its machinery. 
Personality-mongering ends inevitably in elephants and 
disaster, and the theatre will tread that path which is strewn 
with Rosies, Rosies, all the way, and ends in damnation. 


DESERT CACTUS: The Portrait of a Sculptor. By Julie 
Helen Heyneman. 10s. 6d. net. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

The genius cannot be purveyed as charcuterie or lesser 
mortals. Words, especially in relation to arts other than 
literature, are apt to destroy the bloom. Yet Miss 
Heyneman must be congratulated on performing the im- 
possible, for her story of Putnam is simple, moving, tragic. 
Putnam’s life-work was short—it ended twenty years before 
his death (1930). We are introduced to Putnam, an “ eagle 
in the dovecot ” at the Art Students’ League in ’Frisco. 
With that unfamiliar stick of charcoal he immediately turns 
out a masterly drawing. The rich line, about which there 
is nothing tentative, suggests the sculptor that is to be. 
It transpired that as a cowboy he had modelled things in 
clay. There was for a time the usual business of how 
little a man can live upon and survive—including a job in 
a slaughter-house. Yet he was fortunate in his friends. 
They helped him to Rome, to Paris. He remained always 
aloof, American, pre-eminently Californian (native and 
squatter). He “ did a bolt” back from the artificialities 
of Paris. ‘I’m not the kind of garden plant you can 
trim up.” The operation on his brain put an end to his 
work, to the expression of that vital personality at once 
robust and austere. Yet he had already achieved an 
almost incredible amount. He himself had said he felt 
equal to an Eiffel Tower or a sewer-system—as well as 
those beloved and ever-memorable pumas he wrought. 
The puma typifies him. 
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Research Fund for English Literature 


For a long time the Committee of the English Associa- 
tion have known that English literature specialists are at 
a great disadvantage as compared with their scientific and 
historical colleagues in regard to the undertaking and 
publication of research work. 

This is due in the first place to the necessary bulk of 
their material, and secondly to the absence, in this country, 
of a sufficient number of specialist journals in which to 
publish short articles. 

Many proofs of this disadvantage have been given by 
the professors of the English departments in our uni- 
versities. Though university presses and some other 
publishers generously risk loss in many instances, the 
difficulties in the way of publication are very real and are 
increasing. 

In an endeavour to meet this need it is proposed to 
establish a Research Fund, which will be administered 
by an Awarding Committee of undeniable authority and 
impartiality. To this Fund the Association have, by 
definite resolution, decided to contribute, and invite 
donations and/or annual subscriptions, which should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Association, or the 
Secretary (A. V. Houghton), at 4, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 

LAURENCE Binyon, President. 
W. H. Havow, Chairman of Committee. 
J. E. Tarsot, Hon. Treasurer. 
The English Association, 
4, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


The English in India 


May I quote a passage from L. Hussain’s ‘‘ An Eastern 
View of the Englishman ”’ in your March number: ‘ The 
Euglishman (except the missionary) to us is neither 
Christian nor human; to us he is the product of a system 
which is as cruel as it is out of date, and he has achieved 
success at the cost of his finer qualities of tolerance, 
sympathy and understanding, which he does not practise 
in India.” 

These words brought back to me a sticky morning in 
Madras, when I went to see an Englishwoman, not a 
missionary, who had just returned from a morning spent 
among the outcastes in their parvacheri (hamlet). She was 
jubilant because a Brahmin medical student had been into 
the hut of a sick outcaste. This woman was the originator 
of the Social Service movement in Madras. It was carried 
on by others; she stimulated, originated and retired into 
the background. 

Outcastes did not attend the government dispensaries 
because they were “‘ shy,” so Mrs. Whitehead arranged 
cupboards in the cheris, with simple medical stores, 
bandages, etc., and Indian practitioners gave their services 
gratis once a week, sometimes oftener. (One of these 
cupboards was “ dispensed ’’”’ several days a week most 
successfully by a band of Indian Christian ladies.) 

Thatched, cool sheds were also built in the cheris for 
schools, lectures, etc. 

The First Lady in the Presidency, to whom visiting 
hospitals, colleges, schools, missions, baby welfare centres, 
etc., was as much a routine as eating meals, naturally wished 
to see how the cupboards were run. She volunteered to 
visit one, among others, that was housed in a temple (the 
only spot with a sound roof) to serve the needs of the out- 
castes that carry the biers of the dead. 

The doctor was duly notified. I arrived to find the cup- 
board locked; the patients showed me their various ills. 
I went to the school hut to inquire. No sign of the doctor. 


We waited for our visitor, who arrived up to time—alone. 
She insisted on paying a proper visit. 

The children crowded round her, held her dress; she 
stroked their heads (covered with sores), patted their arms, 
took their faded bunches of flowers, had a chat with the 
teacher. 
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On my return I threw all my clothes into a bath of 
disinfectant, telephoned to an I.M.S. colonel that I was 
coming to speak about an urgent matter. I told him that 
cheri was down with smallpox, and I hoped that Her 
Excellency was immune. 


Whitchurch, Hereford. 


M. ARMITAGE 


Safeguard Against Gas 


Those who read the article, ‘‘ Behind the Next Gas 
Cloud,” by M. Jules Florentin in the April number of THE 
BookMAN, may be interested in a letter which I have just 
received from M. Ernest Payen, the French inventor. When 
I visited M. Payen at Epernay six months ago, I was able 
to examine the ‘‘ Cabine Payen ’’—his device for safeguard- 
ing both combatants and civilians from gas attacks. The 
principle—an hermetically sealed cabin in which the 
necessary functions of life can be carried out, if necessary, 
for a period of days—is applicable not only to shelters for 
the civilian population, but-also to vehicles of transport 
both civil and military. It is applicable also to the problem 
of transport in the stratosphere in circumstances of peace— 
and indeed M. Payen was at one time a fellow-student of 
Professor Piccard. ‘‘ Contemporary conditions,’’ however, 
prevent M. Payen from developing his device in the interests 
of peaceful progress. 

Ne l’oublions pas,” he writes, “ il y aura surprise! . . . 
En conséquence, je crois qu’il serait prudent d’organiser, 
dés maintenant, une défence efficace. N’est-ce pas votre 
avis ?”’ 

The ‘‘ Cabine Payen”’ is now patented in all the chief 
countries, including England, Germany, France and 
Belgium, and in several of these it is being rapidly developed. 
New weapons produce new forms of protection ; new forms 
of protection produce yet more powerful weapons. 
ments are no less armaments for being defensive. 
long is it to go on ? 


Arma- 
How 


FRANCIS WATSON 


** Boche ” 


At the conclusion of your reviewer’s exceedingly kind and 
sympathetic notice of my ‘‘ Memoirs of a Camp-Follower,”’ 
he calls me to task for occasionally referring to our late 
enemies as the Boche.”’ 

As nothing was further from my mind when writing my 
book than to stir up old hatreds or cast reflections on the 
German soldier, may I explain that I was simply using the 
ordinary name by which the British soldier referred to his 
opposite number. 

When used by him it had no particular element of hatred 
—indeed our Tommies’ other name for the German infantry 
soldier, “‘ Jerry,”’ was one almost of affection, certainly not 
of unkindliness. I quite admit that to call a German a 
Boche nowadays would be ill-mannered, but to give him 
that name occasionally in a book of War memories seems 
to me innocuous. 


PuiLtip GOssE 


‘““Summer Time” 


Though on April 21st the B.B.C. broadcast a programme 
in honour of Mr. William Willett, the originator of ‘‘ summer 
time,” it must not be forgotten that, although the system 
served its purpose admirably during the War, it has since 
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been of benefit principally to town-dwellers, who have 
been given an extra hour of daylight leisure. Those who 
live in the country, with livestock to attend, merely have 
an hour added to the day’s work. 

Farmers were always against the scheme, many of them 
at first refusing to recognise it, and the annual alteration 
still causes them many difficulties. Work is begun at the 
same time but is hindered by “ late’’ dew, owing to the 
altered hour; most young stock has to be shut up at dusk 
(8.30-9.30), but the hour later means that those who make 
the final round have no leisure. The sun is necessarily 
their timepiece. If all factories and offices could be per- 
suaded to begin and end work an hour earlier, the result 
would be the same for their workers without imposing the 
difficulties of ‘‘summer time ’”’ upon those whom it does 
not benefit. 


The Lodge, 
Brundall, Norfolk. 


Joyce WooDHOUSE 


Fascism by the Back Door ? 


Among the notable absentees from the Members support- 
ing the second reading of the Incitement to Disaffection 
Bill was the Prime Minister. Obviously there are those 
in the Government who are anxious to effect the passing 
of this far-reaching piece of legislation with or without 
his illustrious sponsorship. As for Mr. MacDonald, what 
he considered ‘‘ pernicious ” in 1925 leaves him dumb in 
1934. 

The sudden introduction of this Bill might lead ordinary 
people to suppose that fear of disaffection is widespread. 
Was the Invergordon incident so much more serious than 
we are expected to believe? Does the overwhelming 
majority of the National Government fear the few thousand 
communists in the country ? 

If the Government were devising a measure to assist 
fascism should it ever come within reach of power, this 
would suit admirably. Only the slightest abuse would 
make it an instrument for wholesale terror against any 
obstreperous opposition. And what fascist objects to a 
little abuse ? Even the last minute alteration to allow trial 
by jury is no safeguard. 

We live in an age of monstrous regimentation. But 
England has no need to act as though she were fearful of 
political freedom. 

LEIGH WALLER 

Brooklands, Cheshire. 


Propaganda—or Sedition ? 


A Bill, recently before Parliament, seeks to modernise 
the law, dating back to the Mutiny Act of 1797, with regard 
to incitement to disaffection in the army. This act would 
make illegal the distribution of a paper such as the Red 
Signal, containing the following quotation: ‘‘ They will 
put a gun into your hand. Take it and study the art of 
war. This knowledge is essential for workers in order to 
fight against the capitalists in their own country in order 
to put an end to capitalism. If war comes it must be 
turned into a civil war against capitalism . . .” 

This is the means advocated by communist propaganda 
to achieve its ends. Russia has become a communist state 
through revolution and civil war, and now has ceased to 
count internationally as a political force. Repairing the 
damage caused by the extermination of the ‘‘ bourgeois,”’ 
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who at least were the organisers and engineers of the old 
regime, claims all their attention. If propaganda as 
quoted above is allowed to bear fruit in the army, where it 
can be most dangerous, Great Britain must be prepared to 
forgo her position as leader in world affairs. 
L. W. HERNE 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


Fascism or Communism—Which ? 


This startling alternative, blazoned from a passing 
newsagent’s placard, should have arrested the attention of 
pedestrians—mostly too apathetic towards vital interests 
to glance at the arresting problem confronting their eyes. 
Had it been football, racing or sweepstake results, certain 
sections of the community would have made immediate 
rush for the daily journal in question; and yet perhaps 
their indifference lay in a subconscious recognition of the 
fact that England, or indeed any nation, is not faced with 
the obligation of choice between these twin tyrannies. 

English tradition has bred liberty and free speech, and 
the priceless heritage of centuries is not likely to be dis- 
credited. Men and women realise that the development of 
these two movements in Europe provide a world-spectacle 
that has set every nation thinking. 

““ What is Truth ?” said jesting Pilate, and the man-in- 
the-street is still asking the age-long question, looking in 
bewilderment upon the political chaos of a modern world. 

Yet there is a steadily growing reaction against both 
these forces that claim to solve modern problems, since 
they are founded upon despotism instead of liberty ; 
neither are likely to prove successful in disintegrating 
society as long as the old English character abides. 


B. M. BEARD 
Welling, Kent. 


The Making of a Home 


It has been claimed for the Ideal Home Exhibition that 
it tends to ‘‘ preserve the family as a stabilising factor in 
the social structure.’’ On the same day a letter from a 
woman was published in the Clarion, demanding, as an 
urgently necessary reform, “‘ that the multiple duties of 
housekeeping, cooking, cleaning, catering, laundering, 
nursing and entertaining should be entirely dissociated from 
the work of wife and motherhood.” 

While it is true that domestic drudgery has made many 
a wife merely an unpaid slave, there is no reason for the 
modern woman to groan about her hard lot. The Ideal 
Home Exhibition demonstrates inventions which save the 
housewife time, money and labour. 

“* Preserving the family as a stabilising factor’ is how- 
ever another matter: If all her responsibilities as cook 
and housekeeper are to be so soon and so easily lifted, 
either by machinery or an organisation of workers, what 
interest will the woman of to-morrow take in her home ? 
She may have husband and children, but she will not have 
the care of them. Only the willing work of a loving wife 
and mother will preserve the family. 

“ Etain,” 

Westward Ho! Devon. 


N. M. 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “The 

Bookman” Office not later than the /9th 
of the month. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF BARLOW’S JOURNAL 
by lolo A. Williams 


There have been many good literary exhibitions at 
Messrs. Bumpus’s bookshop in Oxford Street, but none 
that have been more enjoyable than one now to be seen 
there. I refer to the original manuscript of a plain sailor 
of the Restoration period, Edward Barlow, which Mr. 
J. G. Wilson, of Bumpus’s, has placed on view in one of 
the smaller rooms. Recently this manuscript was edited 
by Mr. Basil Lubbock, and published in a limited edition 
of a hundred copies by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett; and 
I believe that a cheaper edition is soon to appear. My 
purpose here however is not to review Barlow’s Journal 
as a published book, but to say something of the original 
sheets upon which Barlow wrote and drew, as they are 
now displayed at 350, Oxford Street. 

Edward Barlow was born at Prestwich, near Manchester, 
on March 6th, 1642. He was first a farmer’s boy, then 
apprenticed to a “‘ whitester” or bleacher. But as he 
writes in a passage which one may see at Bumpus’s: “ I 
would not stay in Lankishire which was my natif contrey.” 
So in 1659 he ran away to sea, and one of the earliest 
pages of his Journal (which is written upon folio-size 
sheets) bears a picture of him leaving home, dressed in his 
best clothes, while his mother, “‘ beckinning her hand,” 
calls him back. The drawing shows, amongst other 
features, ‘‘ my ffather’s house in the Whitfeld ” and ‘‘ The 
Barne ”’ adjoining it, all duly inscribed with their names, 
and no doubt presenting a pretty faithful picture of these 
things as they were. 

As a seaman Barlow saw many interesting things, 
visited many parts of the world and had all sorts of adven- 
tures in the course of his voyages, which continued until 
1703. In 1660 he was on the Royal Charles, the ship that 
brought Charles II back to England at the Restoration. 
He served under Lord Sandwich against the Barbary 
pirates in 1661. In 1665 he fought against the Dutch at 
the Battle of Lowestoft, and this sea-fight forms the subject 
of perhaps the most elaborate of the water-colours with 
which he decorated his Journal so gaily and freely. This 
ambitious drawing shows both the “ Einglish and Duch 
ffletes’’ and, more particularly, the ‘“‘Shippe Royall 
Charles,’ with the “ Royall Prince’’ and Royall James 
among ourown ships. In the Dutch fleet we see Updames 
[Opdam’s] Shippe Blowne up.” 

In 1772 Barlow was captured by the Dutch in the 
Straits of Banca, and it is to his subsequent imprisonment 
in Batavia that we owe his Journal. For it was then that 
he wrote the first part of his adventures, down to the date of 
his captivity. After that he continued his record as a 
diary—possibly the only first-hand record that survives of 
a sailor before the mast (not, be it noted, an officer) of the 
late seventeenth century. The only thing at all compar- 
able, of which I happen to know, is the curious auto- 
biogtaphy of Matthew Bishop, who served both as a sailor 
and soldier from 1701 to 1711—and therefore overlaps 
Barlow’s period by a couple of years. But Bishop wrote 
his autobiography many years afterwards (it was published 
in 1744), and he was a confused and confusing writer. He 
was amusing and very boastful, and has some interesting 
and picturesque things to record, but his book cannot be 
compared in importance with Barlow’s, even leaving out 
of account the latter’s water-colour illustrations which, 
from the point of view of a visitor to the exhibition at 


Bumpus’s, are the most notable feature of his manuscript, 
These incidentally, and since I am comparing Barlow’s 
work with that of others, are much in the same tradition 
as the drawings of John White, who went to Virginia with 
Raleigh in 1585, and whose album of water-colours of 
Indians, American scenes and animals is in the British 
Museum. 

A large proportion of Barlow’s illustrations to his Journal 
represent ships he saw or sailed in. These to my mind 
include some of his best work, for he showed a great gift 
for drawing ships, which he depicted in much detail (as 
regards the rigging for example), and of which he managed 
to make highly decorative pictures, brightly and agreeably 
coloured, especially when he presented them as circular 
drawings—a shape which suited his style very well. Each 
ship has its name written against it, usually contained in 
a rigmarole beginning ‘‘ The Embleme ”’ or ‘‘ The Maner,” 
or ‘‘ The Mould ”’ or ‘‘ The Morall ” of such and such a ship, 
and ending with the date. 

Another large proportion of Barlow’s drawings consists 
of views or charts (or, as was most cartography of the period, 
something between the two) of English and foreign ports 
which he visited, or islands which he saw, in the course of 
his travels. In this group we have ‘‘ The Maner of the 
River of Canton in Chinna,”’ ‘‘ The Maner of the harbour 
and port of Corke in Irland,” “‘ Sint helena,” ‘‘ Plimmouth ” 
(showing, inter alia, ‘‘ The How” and “ The barbekin ”), 
Glasgow, Manchester, London, Bangkok, Sumatra, “‘ Lis- 
borne in portingall,” “‘the Island of Marrushese” 
[Mauritius], Barbados, Bergen and many other places in 
many widely scattered parts of the world. A specially 
interesting page is that which shows a view of Tristan da 
Cunha (or as Barlow spells it, “‘ Tristian dea Cunna”), 
where he and some of his shipmates landed, and “ found 
no inhabitants otherwise than wild fowls, which would not 
stir from them, being unacquainted with human society ” 
(I quote from Mr. Lubbock’s edition, which has the spelling 
modernised.) Barlow describes the penguins and seals on 
the island, and tells how he found a bottle on the shore 
in which was a message announcing that the ship Welfare 
had been there only three days earlier. Now that Tristan 
is inhabited, is it ever visited by two ships in three days ? 
The place, says Barlow, ‘‘ never was inhabited, it lying 
out of the way and lonesome to be inhabited ;_ but and if it 
were inhabited, there is fish and fowl enough if they could 
tell how to get bread, and what beast it might produce we 
could not tell.” 

One more group of Barlow’s illustrations must not be left 
unnoticed—his drawings of beasts, birds and fishes, in which 
he often manages to catch the appearance of the animal 
extremely well. In one picture we see “ ffoules that kech 
and eate fflying fishe in the sease’”’ at work catching their 
prey. In another we are shown a whale, or a “‘ shouel- 
nose Sharke-ffish ’’; and in another ‘‘ The True picture 
of a shark the most Raunous [ravenous] fish that swimes 
in the sea ’’—it is gripping a naked swimmer by the leg— 
and it is particularly interesting that the shark is shown 
accompanied by “‘ his pilot fish that goes alonge with him.” 
In the East he draws a picture of an “ olifant ’’; and when 
in London in 1684 he saw and drew a rhinoceros “‘ that was 
brought from Bangall . . . and shoud at London for two 
thousand one hundred pound.” 

Much more be might said and quoted, but perhaps I have 
done enough to draw the attention of readers of this paper 
to what is a very interesting and a gaily decorative manu- 
script—besides being clearly a most important addition to 
the English diaries of the late seventeenth century. It 
reveals moreover a water-colourist with a genuine though 
naive talent. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


THE EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY by His Honour Sir Edward Parry 


Civitas Dei. 


By Lionel Curtis. !Cs. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


This book is a lucid and sincere attempt to discover 
a guiding principle in public affairs. As it is written in 
English for English readers, 
and in style and substance 
for the common reader, 
rather than for scholars and 
highbrows, it is to my mind 
a pity that the author could 
not have found an English 
title for his book, rather 
than borrowed an old title 
from St. Augustine. 

Not that the Saint would 
have been annoyed. I think 
it is such an excellent book 
that he would have been 
rather flattered than other- 
wise. True he might have 
shaken his head over Mr. 
Curtis’s theology, but he 
would have reminded himself 
of his own confession : 
“While every man endeavours thus to understand in the 
Holy Scriptures, the same as the writer understood, what 
hurt is it, if a man understand what Thou, the light of all 
true speaking minds, dost shew him to be true, although 
he, whom he reads, understood not this, seeing he also 
understood a Truth, though not this truth ? ”’ 

My objection to a Latin name for an English book is that 
it puts the ordinary Briton off asking for it. I have 
found that if you ask for a Latin book to-day the pert 
youth behind the counter repeats the title in a wheezy 
Italian pronunciation, made in Germany, much to the 
delight of the young schoolmaster at the other counter. 

But what’s in a name? I can assure my readers that 
the book is English in spirit, and one for him to read and 
enjoy, whether he be a man of scholarly attainments or 
otherwise. The main theme of the book is that it is a 
treatise on the politics of God’s Commonwealth with honest 
and practical suggestions how to work for its realisation. 

But beyond that it is a most readable and entertaining 
history of the evolution of democracy, from our Piltdown 
ancestor in Sussex to modern times. The idea in the 
descriptions of the government of the Jews, the Greeks, 
the Romans and the Christians, is to discover the basic 
principle on which they acted, which held their civilisations 
together. 

There has never been a time in our history in which 
it is more important to every member of our community 
to study the history and evolution of democracy, what 
part it has played in the past and what we may hope from 
it in the future. The chapter of ‘‘ The Greek Common- 
wealth as viewed by Contemporaries ’’ ought to interest 
every Englishman. It is so modern in outlook that when 
you read this extract from a speech of a Greek citizen you 
might be listening to Mr. Gladstone in the Free Trade Hall 
in Manchester. ‘“‘ Our government is not copied from those 
of our neighbours: we are an example to them rather 
than they to us. Our constitution is named a democracy, 
because it is in the hands not of the few but of the many. 
But our laws secure equal justice for all in their private 
disputes, and our public opinion welcomes and honours 
talent, in every branch of achievement not on any sectional 
reason but on grounds of excellence alone. And as we give 
free play to all in our public life, so we carry the same 
spirit into our daily relations with one another.” 

It was Pericles who uttered these words in praise of 
democracy, and it is good to remember that the picture 
was in substance a true one and not a mere dream. In 
the speeches of Gladstone you found the same ideal: ‘“‘ the 
People and not the Buildings are the City.” It is the 
story of the ups and downs of this ideal that Mr. Curtis has 
set out to tell us, and, as he shows us, the progress of our 
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pilgrimage has not been rapid. But still it moves. We 
may be disappointed with the results we have yet arrived 
at; still, the time has been short. 

‘We have now to think of men as living their lives on 
this earth zons before the few thousand years of which 
we have record: and that the zxons in front of us are 
immeasurably greater than those behind us.’ It is this 
thought that makes it important for every voter in the 
Commonwealth of God to take his duty seriously and to 
remember that he must use his trust wisely and honestly, 
Mr. Curtis, I think, shows us conclusively that ‘‘ a com- 
munity in which the goodness necessary for self-government 
is sufficiently developed will lose that goodness, unless its 
structure is organised on the principle of the Common- 
wealth. If forced to submit to autocracy its virtue will 
decay.” 

It is an excellent thing to have this problem fairly set 
before us to-day and to read Mr. Curtis’s argument, and 
the evidence upon which he arrives at his conclusions, 
We need not be discouraged by his verdict. An autocracy 
must in its nature come to an end. But a continuous 
advance in the welfare of society may be expected by 
adapting the structure of society so as to raise the sense 
of duty in each to all. Once a society really attained to 
such a state of human progress that each member of it 
instinctively and naturally acted on the golden rule ‘‘ do 
unto others as you would be done by,”’ the social troubles 
of its world would cease. “ All policies and all measures, 
however commonplace, can be ultimately tested by this 
criterion. To engender in men a desire to serve each other, 
is the end and object of human existence.” 

Reading Mr. Curtis’s book I am the more attracted by 
it in the recollection that in my early years at the Bar 
and as a County court judge it seemed to me how much 
better it would be if we substituted courts of conciliation 
for courts of litigation. Or if that were too radical a 
reform, we might at least make an attempt at conciliation 
as a condition precedent to litigation. 

Just as statesmen and politicians will go on bleating 
about the next war until they find themselves in the middle 
of it, so private folk are allowed to hire the munitions 
of litigation without any effort being made by the judges 
of the court to bring them to a neighbourly peace before 
they have armed themselves at great cost. No one ought 
to be allowed to spend a penny piece on a lawsuit until 
he has first shown to a judge that he had endeavoured 
to do his duty to his neighbour as he would be done by. 
This is one of the small reforms in the affairs of the world 
which I have endeavoured without much success to call 
attention to. 

As Mr. Curtis sums up his work it encourages me to 
believe the day of reform is at hand. “ If once,’’ he says, 
““we allow ourselves to think of a world commonwealth 
as the goal of human endeavour, we shall find that our 
minds are equipped with a standard which helps us to 
judge what ought to be done in the politics of a village, 
no less than in those of the greater world. We have then 
a criterion to the test of which all measures proposed can 
be brought—how far will the measure in question tend to 
increase in those to whom it applies their sense of duty 
one to another ? In so far as that test is satisfied economic 
and political problems will begin to find unexpected 
solutions.” 

Every candidate at the next general election should read 
“ Civitas Dei ’’ and explain to his electors why they should 
vote for it. 


MYTH AND MEMORY. By the Viscountess Wolseley. 3s. 
net. (Tunbridge Wells : Courier.) 


A charming series of sketches, written with a simplicity 
that is strangely effective; about quite ordinary things 
happening to the authoress—best friends, servants, her 
pets and her garden. The atmosphere of pleasant lives 


passed in summer gardens in Sussex lingers throughout the 
book. 
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A. P. HERBERT’S POLEMIC 


Holy Deadlock. 


By A. P. Herbert. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


There are still some who believe marriage to be a holy 
sacrament, but there are many more who regard it as a 
reasonable contract which should, under certain unreason- 
able circumstances, be terminable. Mr. Herbert, a tireless 
champion of individual liberty, is as usual on the side of 
reason and the many, and has written this novel in honest 
passion against the divorce laws of England. It is a book 
in the reformist tradition of Dickens, and the bitter pills of 
fact are cunningly sugared with the author’s crystal humour, 
but Mr. Herbert has proved himself to be an abler master 
of the propaganda novel than either Dickens with his 
comic excursions and heavily-ladled ‘“‘ sob-stuff,’’ or 
Kingsley, who thundered from the pulpit when he was not 
praying in the children’s corner. In ‘‘ Holy Deadlock,” 
for all the fun—he never deflects from the basic serious- 
ness of his theme, and one finishes the last page really 
indignant and profoundly shocked that, in the name of 
justice, such nice people as John and Mary Adam should 
have been compelled to perform a ghastly pantomime of 
falsehood in their vain efforts to obtain a divorce. 

This post-War couple (sweet, reasonable people that 
they are), having genuinely attempted to make a success 
of their marriage, and being forced after seven years to 
confess failure and to separate, fondly imagine that they 
will only have to go through a few formalities in order to 
secure their freedom. They are soon disillusioned ; sweet 
reasonableness has no place in the divorce law of England, 
which, explains Mr. Boom, the lawyer, exists not to secure 
their happiness, but to preserve the institution of marriage 
and the purity of the home; ‘‘ therefore one of you must 
commit adultery.’”’ Mr. Adam’s attempts to provide his 
still devoted wife with the necessary evidence is at once 
laughable and pathetic. He tries Jermyn Street, but is 
too embarrassed; he engages a young woman, mousy 
Miss Myrtle, from an agency for ‘‘ confidential personal 
secretaries,’’ which specialises in this sordid line of busi- 
ness, and provides at exorbitant fees girls suitable ‘‘ for 
every type of gentleman,” but the well-meaning chamber- 
maid from Brighton does not understand, and thinks she 
is shielding him by refusing to identify him in court. His 
second attempt at “ intimacy,” within the meaning of the 
law, was with an obliging Miss Tott, who unfortunately 
developed an attack of measles at the critical moment, and 
only at his third attempt is he able to produce evidence 
.unsavoury enough to satisfy the judge. 

Meanwhile Mary, wishing to marry a B.B.C. prig called 
Martin (who is terrified of being involved in the proceedings 
and is the only really unlikeable character in the book), is 
stalked by a sleuth from the King’s Proctor Office, and is 
forced to reveal the name of the man with whom she had 
spent several repressed and innocent evenings. The 
decree nisi is rescinded. 

The slow-motion machinery of the law, the childishness 
of its administrators, the inhuman atmosphere of the 
courts—in fact the whole crass artificiality and mental 
agony of divorce proceedings—have been transfixed by 
Mr. Herbert’s pen, which is all the more ruthless in its 
scornful levity. 

We do not want the vulgar habits of San Reno in 
England, but when we are told that persistent physical 
cruelty, lunacy, habitual drunkenness, life imprisonment 
for murder and incurable diseases are none of them suffi- 
cient grounds for divorce, and that the law demands 
nothing less than adultery, we seem to be little better off 
than our great-grandparents, who could only get a decree 
by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Herbert has performed a valuable service in draw- 
ing attention to the full horror of these scandals, in a form 
that will be more widely read than any other medium of 
literary polemic. It is his most serious work, and it success- 
fully promises to be his most important. It should be read 
by all of riper years, by children, by those who believe in 
Gay Divorce, by judges, solicitors, Lord Trenchard, and 
the Bishop of London. 

Christopher Saltmarshe 
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WAR OR PEACE 


Property or Peace ? 

By H. N. Brailsford. 5s. (Gollancz.) 
What Marx Really Meant. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 5s. (Gollancz.) 


The Bloodless Pogrom. 
By Dr. Fritz Seidler. 5s. (Gollancz.) 


The most important of these three books, which are the 
latest in Mr. Gollancz’s excellent political series, is 
Mr. Brailsford’s ‘‘ Property or*Peace ?’’ The other two 
may be regarded as illustrations of his thesis, for Mr. Cole’s 
book is an examination of Marxian doctrine in its relation 
to the contemporary developments of capitalist society ; 
and Dr. Seidler’s book is an extensive study of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany. Nothing could show better 
than Dr. Seidler’s book the dangers awaiting any cultivated 
society which turns fascist. Mr. Brailsford takes us much 
further and shows how the disaster of nationalism does 
not only threaten the personal freedom of people within 
their own country, but also all international relations. 

Mr. Brailsford’s book is important because it expresses 
very clearly and well a few truths which would be obvious 
to everyone, were they not concealed from the public by 
censorship in some countries, and by a desperate propaganda 
in others. 

The first truth is that there is no such thing as a self- 
sufficient isolationist policy of nationalism possible to any 
of the great industrialist countries to-day. There is merely 
a choice between two kinds of internationalism. The one 
kind is war, the other peace. The form of internationalism 
in which most of the world lives to-day is war. That is 
the second important truth which Mr. Brailsford proves. 
Thirdly, he shows that in our present system, which begins 
with private property and ends with grandiose imperialism, 
only degrees of war are plausible, and there is no possibility 
of peace. 

As long as the conditions of war exist, there is war. 
The historic fact that the conflict culminating in the Great 
War is not resolved would be better understood, if people 
did not think that the essential fact of war was the slaughter 
of masses of people. As far as slaughter is concerned, 
it has certainly shifted its centre and now takes the form 
of occasional internecine wars such as the murder of the 
workers in Austria by the Dollfuss government. But in 
a duelling match, when one of the combatants is 
momentarily disarmed, and the victor is able for a moment 
to prevent him recovering his sword by threatening him 
with his own sword, we do not say the match is ended. 
Nor is the European conflict ended because the victorious 
powers have inflicted an intolerable peace treaty on 
Germany, and temporarily disarmed her. Not only is 
she now rearming, but also, under various pretexts, the 
state of war is being continued economically by tariffs 
which might turn into blockade. There is and there will 
be many shifting of alliances, but as long as the peace 
treaties exist there will be the same fundamental condition 
of economic war leading eventually up to an outbreak like 
the last Great War. The peace treaties may be revised, 
but it is unlikely that they will be revised so that they 
restore the status quo of 1914. Even if they were to that 
degree completely renounced, the conditions that led to 
the original conflict would then be once more existing, 
and we already know what they have led us to. 

Therefore the permanent international condition of 
imperialism is not isolated nationalism and local patriotism, 
as the history books would have us believe, but a protracted 
conflict : for not only do the empires of imperialist powers 
overlap territorially, but also economically. 

The solution offered to us by imperialist governments 
is an endless series of conferences, and endless talk about 
disarmament, which amounts at most to a postponement 
of the actual fighting. But the economic war of tariffs 
and cut-throat competition does not cease: and ultimately 
it claims almost as many victims in misery and starvation 
as do the bombing aeroplanes: the choice for the victims 
is between a quick death and one which is drawn out. 

Mr. Brailsford’s book is extremely valuable, because he 
makes it perfectly clear that a real choice is open to the 
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reader between property and peace. If he chooses to 
stick to property and the system which extorts a surplus 
from the working classes and a ransom from conquered 
territories, and which exploits its outlying colonies, he 
will have sooner or later to enlist the services of a more 
extreme and efficient form of nationalism—called fascism 
—in order to make certain of his gains. 

Or he may choose socialism. But if he chooses socialism, 
he must choose definitely a party of revolution which will 
take over the control of the banks and of all capital, and 
which will be prepared to resist with arms the counter- 
revolutionary attacks of the armed capitalists. The 
sacrifice of land, machinery and houses ; in fact of all forms 
of property which make for exploitation must be complete. 

Mr. Cole’s book is in part an explanation of Marx’s 
doctrine, and in part an effort to bring Marx up to date, 
or to apply his thesis to contemporary socialist problems. 
Mr. Brailsford ends his book with the sketch of a socialist 
programme of building, drainage, etc. 

The society of the future is likely to be a workers’ 
society not merely because these socialist enterprises are 
most useful to the workers, but because also in the anti- 
thesis Property or Peace, the interest of the workers is 
definitely for peace. War is the only occasion on which it 
quite definitely may be said that the interests of the 
capitalists and rentier classes, and of the workers are 
divided, because war is a tempting if dangerous bait to 
shareholders, and the lesser war of trade competition and 
peace-time building of battleships is essential to capitalist 
society. But although it is to the interest of armament 
manufacturers that working men of different countries 
should kill each other, it is certainly not to the interest of 
the workers themselves to be killed. Moreover, the 
grievance which an French or English tommy had in the 
Great War against any German soldier is not even com- 
parable to the real cause he might have had for killing 
the armament manufacturers and the generals and admirals 
in their offices at home. Once we have accepted this point 
of view, we see also that the interests of the working 
classes all over the world are identical, and are not in 
competition. In this knowledge lies our hope of peace, 
and also, if there should ever be a repetition of the World 
War, our motive for revolution. 


THE CONQUEST OF A CONTINENT: or The Expan- 
sion of Races in America. 


By Madison Grant. 12s. 6d. (Scribners.) 

To say tout court that Mr. Grant demands the Hitlerisation 
of North America would be unfair. He is quite aware that 
racial questions arouse fanaticism and misrepresentation, 
and states his case with sanity. In the introduction 
Professor Osborn says of himself, ‘I object strongly to 
the assumption that one race is ‘ superior ’ or ‘ inferior’ to 
another, just as I object to the assumption that all races 
are alike or even equal. ... Equality or inequality, 
superiority or inferiority, are all relative terms.’ But Mr. 
Grant’s thesis is that America was made by Protestants of 
Nordic origin, and more, that their ideas about what 
constitutes true greatness must be perpetuated. 

The book is an original and essential contribution to the 
history of the United States of America, the first “ racial’ 
history of America, ‘‘or, in fact, of any nation.” The 
author here has space to bring forward strong additional 
reasons for one of his earlier deductions in his ‘‘ Passing of 
the Great Race,’’ that the Aryan language was invented by 
primitive peoples of the Nordic race before its dispersal, 
in the third millennium B.c., from the steppes in the south- 
east of Russia. The flexible Aryan language—a linguistic 
and not a racial term—it was, he holds, which aided the 
Nordic race in its conquest of Europe, in its journey across 
the Atlantic and in its stamping of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
on American government and civilisation. At the end of 
the colonial period the population was about ninety per 
cent. Nordic and over eighty per cent. British in origin. 

“‘ Fatuous humanitarianism ’”’ prevailed at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and immigrants of all sorts and con- 
ditions poured in—the “‘ Melting Pot.” 
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IN THE COUNTRY 


Gone Rustic. 
By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is strange how many novelists are falling in love with 
things like cottages, gardens, English towns and villages, 
and seem to prefer to write about them instead of invent- 
ing stories concerning men and women. Has the cult of 
realism gone to such extremes that even humanity is now 
too nebulous, or transitory or spiritual, to serve any longer 
as an inspiration? Bricks and mortar and the good solid 
earth are the heroes and heroines of the latest sort of book 
that is making for popularity. Mr. Priestley writes of 
England ; so does Mr. Thomas Burke; then Mr. Beverley 
Nichols becomes infatuated with a country cottage and 
garden, and now Mr. Cecil Roberts has done likewise, and 
has written a lively account of his return to nature in 
“Gone Rustic.” But it must be understood that Mr. 
Cecil Roberts’s return to nature includes steam heating 
and a bath with hot and cold. Mr. Nichols tried to persuade 
him to buy a house in the village where he himself is follow- 
ing the simple life; Mr. Roberts however wanted a village 
of his own. Furthermore he had already discovered his 
ideal cottage in the Chilterns; it might have been the 
identical cottage he had dreamed of when, away in Florida, 
the thought that he wanted a cottage first dawned on him. 
Of this secluded paradise, its garden, the birds that visit 
it, of local history, of his neighbours, visitors, charwomen, 
and particularly of himself, he writes in his usual vivacious, 
entertaining manner. And as if to prove that he is not 
exaggerating the charms of his dwelling-place, his book 
is illustrated with four delightful coloured drawings by 
Mr. Percy Home. Mr. Roberts tells how he first came 
across the realisation of his dreams when, owing to a 
puncture while motoring along the Oxford road, he 
wandered into a village and “‘ caught a glimpse over a high 
hedge of a russet-tiled roof with three black-and-white 
dormer windows.’ He goes on: “I approached the door 
and was just able to peer over. One glance and I drew 
back, checking the cry on my lips. Years ago I had been 
taken to see the home of Hans Andersen in Odense, I had 
a preconceived notion of how the house of that writer of 
fairy-tales should look. I found it to be a dark, mean 
little hovel in a dull street. Now, when I looked over the 
garden door, I knew where he should have lived.” 

The village in which Pilgrim Cottage is situated is 
fortunate in its associations; Chaucer walked along the 
old Roman road—so tradition says—and King Charles fled 
down it, escaping from Oxford. Like all respectable 
ancient buildings, the cottage is haunted, and the two 
people who occupied it before Mr. Roberts died suddenly. 
If you imagine Mr. Roberts writes in his cottage you are 
entirely mistaken ; he has to go to London to get any work 
done. He finds himself much too strenuously employed 
in the country, what with entertaining guests, sun-bathing, 
talking to the natives, gardening—yes, and even brick- 
laying. ‘‘ From the very beginning of my advent into the 
village,’ he declares, ‘‘ I had cultivated a reputation for 
eccentricity, since nothing affords so much freedom as this.”’ 

Whether he is writing of the villagers, or touching lightly 
on the countless other matters that make up this pleasant, 
gossipy book, he is always amusing, and “‘ Gone Rustic ”’ is 
a happy addition to those personal records of rural life which 
are appearing in response to an awakening and widespread 
appreciation of the English country-side. 


Almey St. John Adcock 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR 


The War in the Air. Vol. IV: Official History of 
the War. 


By H. A. Jones. 17s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


There are many pleasanter jobs than writing (or review- 

ing) an official history of a war. The style must inevitably 
be impersonal; interesting 

discussions of the pros and 
cons of certain actions are 
ruled out; deductions and 
criticisms are out of place. 
Figures and facts can hardly 
be avoided even when they 
.break up the flow of the 
narrative. 

Mr. Jones, in writing this 
fourth volume of ‘f The War 
in the Air,” has again to 
draw a background of the 
surface operations which the 
R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. were 
endeavouring to assist; he 
might well have _ been 
appalled by the task of 
making a précis of operations 
in the Western area of so large a war for the framework 
of his story. That he has succeeded admirably may be 
said at once. As far as is possible in such histories the 
story moves along, and is not unduly overlaid with detail. 

The period dealt with—1917 to early 1918—was one of the 
most interesting of the War as regards the employment of 
air forces. Atsea we find the Grand Fleet with but twenty- 
four aeroplanes and literally no air policy—a rather start- 
ling discovery after close on three years of war—and we are 
shown the first experiments in catapulting aeroplanes from 
ships under way and the perfecting of deck landing. These 
developments, and the decision to adopt wheeled aero- 
planes for oversea use, though made in a hurry and under 
the stress of war, have proved their soundness. We get a 
picture also of the rapid expansion in the activities of 
shore-based aircraft—airships as well as aeroplanes—as a 
result of submarine warfare ; and we see something of the 
strangely posted Dunkirk squadrons who found themselves 
at the beck and call of both the naval and military com- 
mands so that their efforts were dispersed. 

On land the story is more involved. As the battle sways 
from attack to defence, we find new rdéles being thrust on 
the R.F.C. By this time bombing had been definitely 
added to the earlier duty of reconnaissance, but the High 
Command had much to learn as to how to utilise their new 
power. Too much was expected of a minimum effort, so 
that attacks were made on a multitude of objectives instead 
of concentrated on some key position. 

A great increase in air fighting is also noted, and Mr. 
Jones shows us how necessary were such apparently 
purposeless air battles to make possible the work of those 
aeroplanes charged with assisting the troops. 

The novelty of this period of the War is the low flying 
of aeroplanes to attack troops behind the line, and we see 
how this grew up haphazard from the enterprise of a few 
pilots until it became an organised war operation. The 
moral effect was probably greater than the material, and 
this was also shown in the manner in which the German 
bombing attacks in London caused aeroplanes to be 
directed from the fighting front for protective purposes. 

Although Mr. Jones has steered a course which no man 
could have bettered between the Scylla of a mere story 
and the Charybdis of detail, we do not wish to give the 
impression that this is the book for a lazy reader—no 
official history can be—but within its pages there is much 
to attract everybody. Details of the work of individual 
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squadrons are there for the historian, the gradual growth 
of air power is traced for the student, and there are stories 
in plenty—exciting stories full of colour and heroism, to 
attract the general reader. 

No one who wishes to understand what air power does 


mean, or is likely to mean to the Empire can afford to miss 
this book. 


Its attraction lies in the way it shows that the 
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newest Service rose triumphantly to the demands made so 
unexpectedly on it. The study of its pages should enable 
those in responsible positions, or who will rise to responsible 
positions, to display that foresight which it is clear will be 
necessary for the direction of this power, in order to avoid 
improvisation in the future. 


DONE IN THE WAR 


The Cambridgeshires : 1914-1919. 
By Brigadier-General E. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O., and Colonel 
M. C. Clayton, D.S.O., D.L. With an Introduction by 
Major G. B. Bowes, T.D. 10s. 6d. (Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes.) 

Twenty years after; and quite a new generation asking 
of a million fathers a funny question with the joke left 
out, and only the question surviving: ‘‘ What did you do 
in the Great War, Daddy?” The dirt-and-depravity 
school of war-impressionists is challenged by youngsters 
who want to believe that fathers once consorted with 
heroes. Not ‘‘ What did you suffer?’ but ‘‘ What did 
you do?” 

So it’s back tothe regiment again. For only regimental 
history can shrink us down once more into that little world 
which was for us the War. Put us back into a frame 
capable of holding not more than a thousand men, and 
much of the mud comes off the mirror. 

The authentic history of any battalion that served at 
least eighteen months on the Western Front will tell the 
children what the fathers did. It is a hard saying, and 
we shall burst a blood-vessel if you hint it in the mess 
or at the Old Comrades dinner; but, for purposes of 
education, ‘‘We’”’ were typical, and the Cambridgeshires 
were typical, and so were almost all the others. Because 
these Thousands fought their war by sections and in blinkers, 
no two battalion histories read alike. But the sum of 
experience averages out over the long months in most 
arresting fashion. 

By a chance, happy to this reviewer, the Cambridge- 
shires and ‘‘ We” were blooded together at the St. Eloi 
craters in February, 1915. Both regiments bear ‘‘ Pursuit 
to Mons, 1918 ”’ on their colours. Between those dates we 
hardly crossed one another’s path. Yet the story of our 
two fortunes balances remarkably. Statistical parallels— 
total strength, casualties, changes of command and the like 
—are almost uncannily close. We had more fighting 
in the Salient in 1915 and 1916, but the Cambridgeshires 
had a much longer dose in 1917. Both took entrenched 
objectives on the Somme; both have cause to remember 
Passchendaele. If we specialised at Vimy in April, 
1917, the Cambridgeshires were involved in the deluge of 
March, 1918. Both little lots were standing to in support 
at Amiens on August 8th, 1918; thereafter both were at 
it, hell for leather, tothe end. This reviewer has no special 
sentimental interest in the Cambridgeshires: civilly 
speaking, contrariwise! Yet having read their record, he 
is a giant refreshed to face his own cross-examination. 
““They’”’ might almost have been “ Us.” No _ higher 
compliment is known among warriors. 

This book is something of an experiment in the manner 
of compiling regimental history, and the experiment has 
brilliantly succeeded. Two senior officers of the battalion 
tell the story turn and turn about, in personal narrative 
form; and the collaboration dovetails to perfection. 
Neither General Riddell nor Colonel Clayton is afraid of 
colour. They build up the effect of battle by recounting 
a whole succession of incidents that happened under their 
own noses, the trivial jostling with the crucial—just as we 
all know they really did. The sense of reality is heightened 
by the forthrightness with which both writers on occasion, 
regimental history or no regimental history, speak their 
mind on broader issues—again just as we all really did. 
It is not too much to hope that these two responsible fight- 
ing soldiers may have fairly nailed down one or two of 
the worst mass lies about soldier morals that have gained 
some currency. And if they have thereby persuaded the 
next impressionist who thinks himself competent to take 
“ the larger view ”’ to verify his references, they are assured 
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of the gratitude of a host of ex-soldiers who have long 
squirmed in silence. 

More than once the gallant authors are visited by the 
common nightmare of all battalion historians: how to 
justify the mention of some names and not of almost all. 
With real literary courage they hold to their course; the 
story is the thing, and “ the others will understand.” This 
reviewer asks leave of a valiant regiment to go one better, 
and on the same understanding. Reviewing for a book- 
man’s paper, he picks just one name from the Cambridge- 
shires’ nominal roll. It appears first in peaceful civil 
dignity on the title page, in the place reserved by tradition 
for the publisher’s imprint. But it appears elsewhere too. 
On page 166 for instance thus: ‘“ Bowes with a collection 
of clerks and whatnots digging like hell.’’ That, young 
fellow-my-lad, is the sort of thing we did in the Great War. 


R. H.-W. 
ORIENTAL STUDIES 
The Message of Asia. 
By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
Oriental Studies. 
Edited by Dr. Pavry. 50s. (Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Portheim’s learning, as exhibited in this work, has 
the great advantage of being accessible to the average 
reader, for it is given to but few to deal with such subjects 
as antitheses in the life of Nations, Art and Nature, East 
and West, and be read with interest. His heart goes out 
to the Hindu East. To him the European ideals stand 
out as merely individualistic and based on intellectual 
advancement ; it isso because the European mind detaches 
the human being first from nature and then from his fellows. 
The West, he thinks, adores the individualistic in man, a 
Napoleon, a Cesar mean to him more than leaders of 
spiritual thought. Action is writ large on his banners : 
and although in the main that be true, yet the Asiatics 
had their warlords. Sivaji, the Hindu hero Rama, the 
gallant Salahuddin are not necessarily the spiritual leaders 
of Asia and yet the devotion paid to them is well known. 

In a later chapter he reverts with his characteristic 
facility in marshalling facts and endeavours to prove that 
the evolution of European civilisation is based on the 
contest between civilisation and Christianity. 

It is a scholarly book, treated with skill, and compels 
attention in the supreme degree. 

The other, “ Oriental Studies,’’ consists of a collection 
of essays in various European languages by seventeen 
Orientalists from seventeen seats of learning, the purpose 
of the book being to do honour to the great Parsee 
sage on the occasion of the seventieth anniversary of 
his birthday. A vast region of Zarathustrian literature 
and other subjects of Eastern interest find a place in this 
sublime collection. There are, for instance, details regard- 
ing the ancient conception of kingship, in which we are 
told how rulers were regarded as divinity in the ancient 
world. The Sunverians were unable to picture a time 
when kingship did not exist among them, and believed 
their ancient kings to be gods. One of the king’s list 
says: ‘‘ The Flood came. After the Flood came, King- 
ship was sent down from on high,’’ suggesting thereby 
that kingship was re-established by strangers, for strangers 
were taken to mean sky-folk, as described by M. A. Canney 
in ‘‘ Sky-folk in the Old Testament.” Interesting too is 
the description of the fire worship association of the Parsee 
with similar institutions in Christian countries. In Scot- 
land, for instance, the festival of lighted torches, the 
burning of witches, the keeping off the evil influences by 
flame, while the spring festival, including the ceremony 
of driving the cattle through fire, as Sir Walter Scott 
sings: ‘‘ The shepherd lights his Bettane fire ’—are all 
evidences of the sacredness of fire as an emblem of purifi- 
cation. The springing-up of the sacred fire at Easter from 
the Church of Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem is another 
instance of fire as an instrument of some divine purpose ; 
and, lastly, Professor Storey’s unique and learned contri- 
bution on the origin of the Persian printing in India places 
Tesearch students in the debt of gratitude. The book is a 
triumph of Oriental scholarship, and a veritable mine of 
information on multifarious subjects. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 
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TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS 


Greek Geography. 
By Eric H. Warmington, M.A. 5s. 
London in 1710. 


From the Travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Cassiar. 
By M. Conway Turton. 


(Dent.) 


7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The Greeks created geography as a science, but as 
explorers in the Mediterranean they appeared on the scene 
somewhat late. The maritime empire of Crete was founded 
about 2800 B.c. Establishing its influence over the 
neighbouring islands, whence it spread to the mainland of 
Greece, the Minoans traded with Egypt, while they pene- 
trated to Sicily and Southern Italy. In 1450 B.c. the 
Minoan dynasty was overthrown by the Achezans of 
Mycenz, and were succeeded as a sea-power by the 
Phoenicians of Byblus, Tyre and Sidon, who founded 
colonies westwards, the greatest of which was Carthage. 

When Homer flourished about 900 B.c., the Minoan 
Empire was but a dim legend, and Odysseus, who repre- 
sents the hardy sea-captain of the period, knows the 
Egean pretty well; while his delightful description of 
Scylla and Charybdis proves some knowledge of the Straits 
of Messina, where, alas! Charybdis, owing to the earth- 
quake at Messina, has disappeared. But elsewhere every- 
thing is delightfully vague. 

The Greeks, who created the science of geography, had 
thus to rediscover anew, and this is a fact of considerable 
importance. It is also important to recognise the debt 
they owed to the astronomers of Babylon and to the 
surveyors of Egypt. 

The first ‘“‘ school’’ of geography was founded in Asia 
Minor, where Thales, relying on Babylonian astronomers, 
foretold an eclipse of the sun in 585 B.c. Aristotle, who 
flourished two centuries later, was the first scientific 
geographer. He proved that the earth was a sphere from 
the fact that it threw a round shadow on the moon in an 
eclipse ; and again, from the appearance of new constella- 
tions and the disappearance of others as the traveller 
advanced southwards. Alexander the Great was a brilliant 
pupil of Aristotle, and his conquest of the mighty Ache- 
menian Empire was, from one point of view, an important 
exploring expedition. 

Mr. Warmington describes how “lack of land and 
political troubles, with a spice of adventurous spirit thrown 
in,’’ caused colonies to be formed in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. The discovery of the Pillars of Hercules was followed 
by the foundation of Massalia (Marseilles) in 600 B.c., and 
before long the Greeks, albeit the Phoenicians sank their 
ships whenever possible, were pushing out and exploring 
the west coast of Spain. 

The author deals with each area separately, and explains 
how the creation of the Royal Road from Sardis to Susa 
by Darius widened their geographical knowledge, Herodotus 
owing much to his journey to Babylon. Again we read 
how the Nile was gradually explored up to the Sadd area 
under the Ptolemies, while the Red Sea was also sailed, 
elephants being especially prized quarry. 

The author illustrates his subject by copious quotations 
from al! the ancient authors dealing with the subject, and 
we have to thank him for a work which will be invaluable 
to all students of ancient geography. 

A detailed account of London in 1710 promises to make 
good reading. The writer was a rich inhabitant of Frank- 
furt who travelled mainly to purchase books, manuscripts, 
medals, coins and rarities of many kinds. He was an 
earnest inquirer, somewhat lacking in humour, and although 
severe in his strictures he is often happy in his comments. 
In view of the position to-day it is interesting to note that 
he considered the Thames to be “ prodigiously convenient. 
Not only because one is rowed past the town, but because 
one travels swiftly.” To-day the last remark no longer 
holds good. The author rowed down the Thames to 
Greenwich, where he describes the splendid pile of build- 
ings with characteristic minuteness, and then visited the 
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first Astronomer-Royal in the Observatory, which he noted 
as being “‘ far more wretched both as regards comfort and 
equipment than we had imagined.” 

He praises St. Paul’s, where ‘‘ the chancel was not yet 
finished,’’ and laments over the damage done by coal- 
smoke. Indeed he returns to this subject time and again, 
Sunday was strictly observed in London two centuries 
ago, so much so that his hostess would not allow her 
guests to play on the flute, fearing punishment if she 
permitted it. He visited the churches, museums and 
other buildings with German thoroughness, and con- 
demned the absence of order and general carelessness in 
the various collections he examined. But he delighted in 
the many charming squares. He is particularly severe on 
the Middle Temple: ‘‘ They dine here in as slovenly a 
fashion as they do in the colleges at Oxford . . . and the 
tablecloth looked as if a sow had just had a litter on it.” 
If he was severe on the men of law, he is insulting to the 
Royal Horse Guards. The officers, he writes, ‘‘ made a 
brave show . . . but sit their horses like tailors.”” I utterly 
refuse to believe this, nor are there any signs that Von 
Uffenbach was a horseman. Westminster Church, as the 
Abbey was then termed, is considered to be “ large and 
handsome . . . but lacks dignity.’”’ The famous stone 
of Scone, described as marble by Buchanan, especially 
excited the curiosity of our visitor, as he was certain that 
it was pure sandstone. ‘I should much have liked to 
have scraped off a little with my knife, but I dared not.” 
Actually he was correct in his surmise. 

In spite of his depreciation of things English, our German 
critic was really thrilled by a race at Epsom, and wrote: 
‘It is not easy to imagine the speed of these horses, for 
they do not run but fly, as it were; their stride is so 
tremendous that from far off it looks as though their bellies 
were on the ground. . . . Immediately after the race they 
were given a large glass of sack and well rubbed down.” 

Here then we may take leave of our early Baedeker who, 
if not exactly a sympathetic figure, has given us a remark- 
able picture of London as it struck an intelligent German 
during the reign of good Queen Anne. 

In 1793 Alexander Mackenzie ascended the Peace River, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains and reached the Pacific 
Ocean at a cape which Vancouver had recently visited 
and had named Cape Menzies. This great explorer was 
the first European to cross North America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. To the north of his route lay Cassiar, which 
is situated to the south of Yukon and behind the Alaskan 
‘““ Panhandle ’’—the strip of American country that cuts 
it off from the Pacific. 

No gold has yet been discovered in this remote land, 
and the author, who spent a year in it, gives her impressions 
in delightful vignettes. Telegraph Creek, on the Stikine 
River, appears to be the nerve-centre of the district, and 
on Christmas Eve we read: ‘“‘ The canine quarter gave 
the first signals of unrest. Dogs stood on their kennels 
and clanked their chains, eagerly sniffing the air. . . . The 
human inhabitants were not long in catching the fever of 
unrest. The mail! It must be the mail!” 

The author writes of winter: ‘‘ The Cassiar lay silent 
under snow. Its mountain peaks towered glistening into 
the sunlit air by day, and were caught curiously in 
light long after the lower slopes had lost themselves in 
evening shadows. Through short daytimes the sunlight 
came slanting across a thousand wooded valleys, and 
bathed with pale gold the snow-softened contours of un- 
ending hills.’”” In contrast to this in summer we read: 
““ Everywhere there was colour. The darkness of spruce 
and pine became a foil for the mist of green leaves on bank 
and slope. The earth showed richly brown along trail 
and goat-path and under the feet of forests. The smell 
of earth came forth sweetly under the sun, and the scent 
of scrub-willow and aspen and alder was blown about 
in the valleys. Everywhere there was movement and 
colour and scent.” 

These delightful extracts prove the author to be 4 
charming word painter. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF ROME 


Twelve Centuries of Rome. 
By G. P. Baker. 16s. (Bell.) 


The reviewer is no expert on Roman history, but it 
would seem that Mr. Baker has written a very admirable 
and readable summary—the kind of book there is an urgent 
nee.l for in a harassed world, trying to keep the enormous 
story of Rome in its head, by recalling to men what they 
have learned, and even more what they are in danger of 
forgetting. 

It is history told with charm, with learning, with elegance ; 
not turned into a romance, but told from that individual 
point of view without 
which historic truth may 
be written but it will 
never be read. 

It is this persona 
standpoint that gives his 
earlier chapters, up to 
the age of transition 
culminating in the ac- 
cession of Augustus, a 
quality that is almost near 
loveliness. The writer 
has more than respect, 
he has love for that 
early Republic, and 
with love a penetrating 
understanding. With a 
tender respect that 
moves one he tells the 
story of that little settle- 
ment, their trust in one 
another, their trust 
in reason and in the 
processes of law. For 
that primitive assembly 
did the almost im- 
possible thing; with 
every temptation to 
cut each other’s throats, 
generation after genera- 
tion they preferred 
deliberately to talk 
things out. Then to 
embody their decisions 
in laws. Laws that were 
kept. Laws that they 
refused to be stampeded 
into breaking or repeal- 
ing the moment it seemed 
convenient to do so. 

So, as often happens, 
it is the beginning of 
that superb story that 
moves us most; when 
the sun was rising, and you could hear their singing above 
the tramp of the legions’ feet. 

The secret of classical antiquity—Roman or Greek—is 
that at that period men bred right. Yet in the study of 
laws and tendencies, epochs and institutions, as well as 
texts and busts, we are likely to forget that, for several 
centuries, those two peoples had for children men and women 
of startling and often unique quality, bred to fit all the 
various needs and uses of their kind. Man did what 
Nietzsche said he should and surpassed himself. There 
have been other empires, other republics and city states 

contemporary with them, and after and before. Mankind 
has found it easy to forget all about them ; for the probable 
reason that their individual men and women were less 
memorable. 

Mr. Baker knows what this implies, and his book is full 
of delicate vignettes of those persons without whom history 
would have been different, and no man doubts a poorer and 


Imperator Cesar Augustus 
(From a sardonyx cameo in the British Museum) 
From “‘ Twelve Centuries of Rome,” by G. P. Baker (Bell) 
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stupider and a meaner thing. Camillus at the First 
Triumph “ rolling up the Sacred Way with five milk-white 
horses. . . . Had any human being a right to the pride 
of five milk-white horses ? ”’ 

It is after the destruction of Carthage, the murder of 
Tiberius Sempronius and Gaius Gracchus that what 
Mr. Baker calls ‘“‘ the Great Change ”’ comes over the history 
of the Roman people. A change in temper which shows 
itself in the historian’s pages, and there are times from 
the Civil Wars to the late Empire that read horribly like 
our own, as the ‘‘ wild enormities of ancient magnanimity ” 
fade out and are replaced by something coarse and 
common and fatigued 
and sad. 

Mr. Baker will have 
none of the theory 
that, by destroying 
Carthage utterly, Rome 
did some mortal 
hurt to her own soul. 
Rightly enough. It is a 
thing impossible to 
prove. Yet it has 
haunted—it still haunts 
—minds who have man- 
aged so far to escape 
from time as to see events 
in other than the calen- 
dary series. (To put it 
another way. Roman 
time was important, 
significant, ‘‘ charged ”’ 
time; part of our own 
time-pattern; and much 
that happened later is 
empty time, without 
the same content for us, 
and might be packed 
away anywhere.) To 
people who feel like that, 
the destruction of 
Carthage, justifiable or 
not, is still momentous ; 
and it is also possible 
that a crime had to be 
paid for, has still to be 
paid for. Again, as Mr. 
Baker tells us, when the 
people deserted Gaius 
Gracchus, he prayed 
that such ingrates might 
never be free. One can 
argue that prayer to 
have been answered. 

The author is admir- 
able too in this, that he 
snubs scandal, especially about the Emperors and the 
Augustas, into its proper place. On the psychology of 
Nero he is final, while taking pains to point out that 
the eccentricities of Caligula were probably symbolic 
gossip about a young emperor who had _ inherited 
the hellenising side of Julius Cesar’s policy. Historians 
like Ferrero who seem to think they can explain the 
Senate and the Populares in terms of the ordinary 
politician and the Tammany boss, ignore this trend of 
the Roman mind. Mr. Baker, with a deeper imagination, 
is quite ready to allow that there were moments when 
Cesar saw himself a god-king. Even—(though this he 
does not say, yet it can be argued as possible)—with an 
Egyptian priest-queen for wife, the young Cleopatra, 
mother of hisson. He was murdered first. But one cannot 
help wondering what would have happened if the Ides of 
March had passed off as quietly as any other day of the 
Roman week. 
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YOUTH, YOUTH! 


Ninety-two Days. 
By Evelyn Waugh. 
Fly Away, Youth. 
By Godfrey Winn. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


The state of literature to-day reminds one of the flooding 
of the Low Countries by William of Orange. There you 
had a tract of land laboriously won from, and stubbornly 
maintained against, the encroachments of the sea, minutely 
and meticulously partitioned into holdings, cultivated by 
a hard-working and intensely individualist population : 
then suddenly, at a political behest, the dykes were opened 
and all boundary marks obliterated by the greedy and 
“anonymous waters. In literature at the present time we 
find much the same sort of thing going on. Inundations 
of amorphous, emotional, semi-political concepts like Youth 
are sweeping away, with revolutionary fervour, every 
category and distinction set up by criticism in the past. 
Now that the flood has come (and it is no use saying any 
more ‘‘aprés moi le deluge!’’) all “‘ young’”’ writers, 
for example, whether good or bad artists according to 
obsolete “‘ bourgeois ’’ standards, are in the same boat, 
outward bound for the same vaguely promised land, a high- 
hearted crew of adventurous young pioneers, with the light 
of a New Dawn in their eyes. 

To a parson, a politician, a magazine page editor, or 
other person automatically stimulated and uplifted by 
the spectacle of immaturity in the mass, there would 
probably appear to be little if anything to distinguish one 
of these adolescent argonauts from another. A closer 
inspection, however, would reveal that the pressure of 
compulsory association had not yet erased all traces of 
personal characteristics. Evelyn Waugh (a trifle dis- 
gruntled, wishing he were safely back at the Ritz) and 
Godfrey Winn (trailing a capsized toy boat on a string, 
awfully happy at being with so many charming and 
enlightened people), though both undeniably young, are by 
no means identical. : 

As a novelist Evelyn Waugh has always reminded me of 
Jane Austen. There is a janesque “ well-bredness ’’ about 
“‘ Decline and Fall’’ and “‘ Vile Bodies.’”” The characters 
are not drawn from the point of view of a satirist, a moralist, 
or a social critic, still less from that of a lonely cynic or 
a divinely discontented bard: but seem to be the fruit 
of the observations of a member of the same circle as them- 
selves, only distinguished from his peers by the possession 
of superior wits. Now a vision of this kind clearly depends 
upon an extremely delicate balance of adjustments sub- 
sisting between the author and the society he depicts and 
addresses. It was a remarkable achievement on the part 
of Evelyn Waugh, in a period of social anarchy like our 
own, to establish so successfully, if temporarily, an ad hoc 
creative relationship with a small and ephemerally con- 
solidated set or group. 

That this relationship could not provide a permanent 
solution of his personal problem is perhaps indicated by 
Mr. Waugh’s subsequent adherence to the Church of Rome. 
Certainly he takes no “‘ background” with him on his 
travels in British Guiana, which are the subject of “‘ Ninety- 
two Days.” There is no impact between him and the scenes 
and people he encounters, out of which maybe some 
creation might have been engendered. He is the “ pure”’ 
observer, qualified as such by absence of prejudice, 
sentimentality and preconceived notions; and _ conse- 
quently the impressions of this merely receptive Evelyn 
Waugh might as well have been recorded by any other 
peregrinating intellectual. The ingenious and altogether 
delightful annalist of the Bright Young People has developed 
(probably inevitably) into a sane, sensible and engagingly 
waspish globe-trotter, in search of mild stimulation from 
the exotic in space and time. 

Evelyn Waugh we can picture regarding his chums in 
the Youth Boat with a sour and disillusioned eye. Not 
so the gushing Godfrey Winn! He is the typical, the repre- 
sentative, the ideal member of that happy band, the 
inevitable choice for Head Boy—if only it were not sucha 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Gilbert Armitage 


distressingly grown up thing to be. Michael Deering, the 

hero of ‘‘ Fly Away Youth,” though he has already a 

“brilliant ’’ first novel to his credit, displays none of the 
stigmata of the adult. 

“Michael shook his head and ran back down the street, 

his shining mop of black hair crested to the wind, his long legs 


leaping over the ground like a colt’s. Pedestrians turned 
their heads and stared after him. He did not care.” 


No wonder even his landlady found such boyish impulsive 
charm quite irresistible, and insisted on being a mother to 
him, in spite of his terribly advanced taste in art—Pruna 
and Duncan Grant—of which naturally she did not 
altogether approve. He is not, however, all winsomeness 


by any means : he has too a full measure of the earnestness 
of youth. 


“With his untidy mop of hair and dark emotional eyes 
he had an air of a young rebel himself. And there was a 
suggestion of something sulking, smouldering beneath the 
surface, waiting its chance to blaze into flame . . . 


He is a rebel, you observe, like any self-respecting “‘ young ” 
man, and as such, I hasten to add, quite ‘‘O.K.”’ in all his 
opinions—strong pacifist, anti-hunting, and all that. Nor 
must we forget the dark emotional eyes. He is an artist, 
our hero is, and a man of feeling, as well as a rebel. Very 
much a man of feeling. The girl in his novel gives up her 
freedom and her career and marries—for the sake of the 
child. So too, by a daring stroke, does the girl in “ Fly 
Away Youth,” having beer prevented from going to Paris 
by the illness of her doggie. If Michael Deering’s publisher 
was right in saying that the test of a good writer was whether 
he could afford to be conventional, Godfrey Winn must rank 
high. And with frills and feminity returning, so the 
newspapers tell us, to favour, he is really being up to date 
and original at the same time, and ever so much nicer 
than if he were cynical and materialistic. Youth, thank 
Heaven, still stands for Ideals, 


—— GOD. By Alfred Noyes. 7s. 6d. (Sheed & 
ard 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to this 
highly interesting book. ‘‘ The Unknown God ”’ is a serious 
and reasonable attack on materialism, and an attempt to 
establish Christianity as a religion logically necessary to 
any intelligent man. The first part of the book is admir- 
ably successful. Mr. Noyes shows clearly and forcibly the 
fallacious nature of such thought as acknowledges only 
the existence of an Efficient Cause operative in the develop- 
ment of the Universe. He examines the writings of the 
great nineteenth century agnostics, such as Spencer and 
Huxley, and finds in all of them the acknowledgment of 
the presence of an ‘“‘ Unknowable ’’—a postulate which 
does not admit of analysis; for analytic thought was too 
often the only knowledge admitted by the science of that 
day. He shows that the ‘‘ Unknowable”’ was really a 
reluctant recognition of the equal necessity of a Final 
Cause. Mr. Noyes goes on to examine questions of Causality 
and Value, and appears to be reaching the position of 
Aristotle when he triumphantly identified Formal, Final 
and Efficient Causes. Unfortunately for his argument, his 
preoccupation with the explicit doctrines of Christianity 
begins to predominate, and by the end of the book one 
finds the Final Cause taking the first and only place, and 
inevitably, as it becomes isolated from its correlatives, 
assuming a mythological and emotional significance. 

Mr. Noyes’s thought is sometimes obstructed by imagery 
and emotion; but he keeps the latter well in hand, and it 
cannot be said that he commits the mistake of many modern 
thinkers who let metaphor become their master. His 
style is stimulating and provocative, and it is a compliment 
to say that the reader often wishes to stop for argument 
and discussion. The book may be recommended to any 
intelligent person who is not afraid of metaphysics. 


Christopher Serpell 
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Fiction 


IDEAS VERSUS STORY 


Entertaining the Islanders. 
By Struthers Burt. 7s. 6d. 


Five Silver Daughters. 
By Louis Golding. 8s. 6d. 


Child of Norman’s End. 


(Lovat Dickson.) 


(Gollancz.) 


By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
The Undiscovered Country. 

By Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Chinese Nights. 

By J. van Dyke. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
More Spook Stories. 

By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The scope of the novel widens as our horizons and social 
dissatisfactions grow. Time was when George Bernard 
Shaw merely by writing a play round an intellectual idea, 
merely by putting up dummies in the semblance of human 
beings who demolished some of the current superstitions 
with eloquence and wit, could set us agape. But the novel, 
concerned so vitally with the creation of the individual, 
with the necessity for a story to illustrate the fortunes of 
the individual, has been slow to grow branches which 
embrace man’s thoughts as a reasoning and detached being. 
The emotional life has come first, and inevitably first, since 
a man’s opinions and philosophy may only prove him a 
bore, while his sufferings and joys prove him brother to us 
all. Moreover propaganda is such a natural antagonist 
to art that we are wise in our instinctive suspicion of the 
novel which is full of talkie-talkie. 

But there are a few writers who without having any 
particular axe to grind yet cause us to render tribute to 
novels which keep our intelligence alert besides holding our 
interest. And now Mr. Struthers Burt has come along 
with a novel—the first of his which I have read—which is 
as stimulating to the mind as good wine. It is almost 
exhilarating to find such direct reflections upon the present 
state of the world as: 

“‘In Moscow, a grim, humourless peasant, inured to death 
for others, insisting that men were machines, and that if they 
would only admit this destiny they would be saved. In 
_Rome, a heavy-set ex-mechanic insisting that men were 
soldiers, hence salvation; in Germany, a small bemused 
creature with a toothbrush moustache and a raucous voice, 
insisting that men were militant Germans, hence salvation ; 
in Paris, the more pragmatic French, insisting upon nothing 
but the collection of pennies and machine-guns ; in London 
the equally pragmatic but more urbane English, insisting 
upon solidifying the recaptured hegemony of the British 
Empire. Suave gentlemen, some with monocles, planning 
over their tea or their devilled bones at night how to perfect 
this solidification, apparently unaware that too much strength 
in one quarter invariably meant weakness in another, until 
eventually the strong had nothing to feed upon except death.” 


It is exhilarating because a book such as this goes some 
way to redeem the balance by which man, love-making 
and money-making, losing love and losing money, is heavily 
weighed against man when he sits down to take stock not 
only of himself but of the world in which he finds himself. 
And therefore I do not complain because Mr. Struthers 
Burt’s story is slightly perfunctory and conventional. 
The disillusioned advertising man who decides to take a 
trip to an island, and there meets quite unexpectedly a 
young woman who has surprisingly resisted his rather 
fatigued attempt at love-making, their subsequent platonic 
friendship and the reserves which exist to be broken down, 
are familiar ingredients. But there are descriptions of the 
tropical island of St. Bergita which are alive and informed 
by humour as well as insight and, as I have said, enough 
intelligence in the way of conversation and philosophic 
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by Norah Hoult 


reflection to make this an important and peculiarly absorb- 
ing book for all but the dull. 

Mr. Louis Golding is also intensely aware of social as 
well as personal phenomena. But it is the concrete rather 
than the abstract which intrigues him. He brings that 
abundant gusto of his to the investigation of the machina- 
tions of finance—especially crooked finance which has for 
its end the suicide of the financier who has pulled the strings, 
to the recital of exotic and frequent love-making as featured 
by one Silver sister, to Bolshevik activities as they concern 
another branch of the Silver family (and here Lenin and 
Trotsky appear in person), to the discomfort of the homely 
old Jewish couple forced to live up to their increasing 
means by one of the managing daughters . 
and so on. 


. . and so on 


It is all very rich and spectacular; one is continuously 
impressed by Mr. Golding’s vitality and alertness. But 
in spite of all the energy, the final impression is of some- 
thing a little unreal and unimportant. Here, one feels, is 
the talent of the producer rather than that of the natural 
born novelist. 

With the next three books on my list we come into the 
quieter regions of those who have purely a tale to unfold. 
Mr. Ernest Raymond has given us one of the best stories 
he has written in ‘‘ Child of Norman’s End.’’ He takes a 
very human and likeable family who are living in suburban 
London of the late Victorian and Edwardian period, and 
though he concentrates particularly upon the young girl, 
Cynthia, father, mother and specially grandmother, one of 
the most convincing and unsentimentally portrayed old 
ladies in fiction, are all alive. And what a good chapter 
is that in which the torments of the nervous man who is 
following the ideal of being a successful public speaker are 
described ! 

Mr. Stephen McKenna’s novel is less real, partly because 
it is one of those novels made to a pattern. It is the 
autobiography of a woman who having had in her youth to 
sacrifice her love in order to make a good match at the 
behest of her parents, determines that her children shall 
marry as they choose and the world well lost. Mr. McKenna 
is clever: the point of the pattern is to show that parents 
who let their children follow their own sweet path and 
who attempt to make that path easy may be equally 
blameworthy with the parents who used to think that 
they knew best! In other words though money is not 
everything neither is love. And love is more difficult to 
define ! The heroine who has returned to the arms of her 
first love finds herself in middle life definitely preferring 
the casual friendship of her husband. A readable intelligent 
novel, but without much depth. 

Nor has “‘ Chinese Nights’ any depth. This story of a 
beautiful woman coming from some vague past to Peking, 
where she acquires lovers and gradually yields up personal 
initiative, is in fact marked out for a best seller, being 
written in a brisk man-of-the-world style in which the 
underlying disillusionment is made to wear its rue not over 
grimly. Yet I found the tale worthy of respect since 
besides its slickness it is wrought of something of the 
genuine stuff of which frail humanity is made. 

This further selection of spook stories did not actually 
send cold chills racing down my spine as is claimed for 
it by the dust cover. But Mr. Benson is efficient in his 
skilful resurrection of presences either from another world, 
or figments of a disordered imagination. These presences 
are usually of a baleful kind and though mostly their 
victims deserve their hauntings—Mr. Benson has a special 
bias against smug, selfish, elderly men without imagination 
—yet now and then the innocent, or almost innocent suffer 
more horribly then they surely deserve ! 
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Jonathan Bishop. 


By Herbert Gorman. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
The Grandmother. 
By Margaret Masterman. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


The Deacon. 
By Alun Llewellyn. 7s. 6d. 


Anitra’s Dance. 
By Fannie Hurst. 7s. 6d. 


(Bell.) 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


Under Proof. 
By Joanna Cannan. 


No. 7 Paradise. 
By Muriel Morgan Gibbon. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


There is little doubt that the average novelist must 
rely to a great extent on his subject to engage the reader’s 
interest. Only a genius can make us read with pleasure 
about the Very Dull. Mr. Gorman’s choice of theme was 
very fortunate. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 rose suddenly from the 
ruins of the Second Empire, stood precariously for seventy 
days and then collapsed. The seizure of power had been 
premature. The proletariat was unorganised. There was 
no workers’ party and the communards differed widely 
among themselves about aims and methods. Some of 
them were members of the First International. Others were 
patriots who looked to the Commune to continue the war 
with Germany and revenge the humiliations for which 
they blamed Thiers’s government. Some of them were small 
shopkeepers who wanted only a moratorium of debts and 
rents. Others were bourgeois liberals and republicans who 
feared a restoration of the monarchy or, more vaguely, 
desired ‘‘ freedom ”’ and “ the rule of reason.’’ But in spite 
of its confusion and ultimate failure, the Commune was an 
experiment or, if that word suggests something too 
deliberate and coherent, an incident, which we can study 
to-day with great interest and profit. 

Of course, Mr. Gorman has written a romance, not a 
treatise. He has told the story of a young man’s loves, 
ambitions, beliefs and adventures, and he has often allowed 
the romantic individualist values of his fiction to obscure 
the issues of his history. Nevertheless, the chief interest 
of his book lies in the historical theme, the rise and fall of 
the Commune, as seen by Jonathan Bishop, a young 
American, with all the naive enthusiasm but few of the 
prejudices of his race. He saw the last gay days of the 
Second Empire, fell in love with a cocodette, went to 
the front at the time of the battle of Sedan, and assisted the 
Empress Eugénie to escape to England. Then he returned 
to Paris, where he remained throughout the siege, loosely 
attached to the American embassy; got into touch with 
various radical leaders and became disillusioned about 
Liberty and the New World; finally he died, fighting 
unwillingly for the Commune against MacMahon’s army. 
The incidents of his private life are varied and surprising, 
but what lifts the book above the level of most historical 
adventure stories is the analysis which Mr. Gorman gives 
of the young man’s continually changing attitude to the 
political situation. Throughout the book he is divided 
between a love of peace and culture, and a bourgeois belief 
in liberty and social ‘reform. He is never wholly in 
sympathy with revolution. Each personal contact, with 
Denyse, the cocodette, with Saint Juste, the fanatical com- 
munist, with D’Eze, the aristocrat, or with Bouvillon-de- 
Bigorre, the stupid and brutal malcontent, slightly alters 
his political attitude. Finally he decides for peace and 
culture: but too late. He is already on the barricades. 
He is shot by the Versaillais in the very act of attempting 
to join them. 

This is a common tragedy of revolutions. Those who 
cannot make up their minds are crushed between the 
upper and the nether millstones, and there is no time at 
which intelligent and honest people find it harder to make 
up their minds than a time of revolutions. Theories and 
personalities, self-sacrifice and self-interest, become more 
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inextricably confused than usual. 
this clear in his crowded and adventurous story. 
But if Mr. Gorman’s subject has saved his book, Miss 


Mr. Gorman has made 


Masterman’s has destroyed hers. The influence of a 
querulous grandmother on a dull and stupid middle-class 
family, living in a South Coast pleasure resort, could of 
course be made interesting, could even be made the 
material of a work of art, by a writer of exceptionai ability. 
Unfortunately Miss Masterman’s ability is not exceptional. 
It is of the kind, not uncommon to-day, which is limited 
to the photographic reproduction of the external manifesta- 
tions of human life. Her book is-therefore as dull as the 
lives of those about whom she is writing. It is long and 
much of it consists of conversations which might have 
taken place in any other house in Lindisfarne Road, or 
indeed in any other house of the same social standing 
in England. If Miss Masterman were a sgtirist such 
commonplace might add force to her satire. If she were 
a moralist, it might make her morality seem the more valid. 
But since she is, apparently, a photographer, she would 
do well to choose subjects of more intrinsic interest. It is 
very probable that she will. The last pages of her book 
suggest that she has recognised the need. o 

Mr. Llewellyn is also a photographer. His pictures of 
Welsh village life are as clear and accurate as Miss Master- 
man’s pictures of Lindisfarne Road. But in the foreground 
of all his pictures is some incident of conflict, of the conflict 
between Christianity, represented by the proud and 
fanatical deacon Idwal Probert, and liberal humanism, 
represented chiefly by Iorwerth, his charming, lazy, good- 
for-nothing cousin. It is a significant conflict and many 
of the incidents which Mr. Llewellyn presents are tragic. 
There is nothing to choose between him and Miss Masterman 
as far as technical skill is concerned. But his subject 
weighs the scale in Mr. Llewellyn’s favour. 

Miss Fannie Hurst is certainly no photographer. She is 
a kind of impressionist painter ; and for her, therefore, the 
intrinsic interest of the subject is not so important. She 
has chosen “‘ a musician’s musician ’’ and family, who live 
in Bohemian New York. Her portrait of them is not very 
successful. She is continually repainting a hand or a face, 
without obliterating her original attempt. The result is 
a mess ; a blurr of uncertain outlines ; of people with two 
noses. Thisisagreat pity. For, here and there, is evidence 
that she can, at times, paint very well. With more careful 
obliteration of false starts, Miss Hurst might outdo all the 
photographers. 

Miss Cannan and Miss Gibbon, since we had better keep 
up this tiresome metaphor, draw pencil sketches. Miss 
Cannan’s are very skilful, on the lines of those in Punch, 
which compare one generation withanother. 1883 Marriage 
with Etonians. 1933 Cocktails with Dagoes. Miss Gibbon 
shows us the adventures which happen to a “‘ companion ”’ 
who, when her “‘ lady ”’ dies, sets out to see life for a year on 
£200. Many people will be charmed by them. 


A FRENCHMAN’S LONDON. By Paul Morand. Trans- 
lated by Desmond Flower. 8s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


The French text of this book was reviewed in THE 
BooxkMaN last July, and we are not surprised to see that 
an English translation has so speedily appeared. For 
though the number of books on London is as the sands or 
the sea for number, yet this one has so original an outlook 
that we see familiar sights with fresh eyes. M. Morand 
follows in the tradition of Voltaire, Chateaubriand and 
Taine—who said that the sun in London reminded him of 
a smile on the hairy, blackened face of a cyclops. Our 
author’s views on the future picture London higher and 
stretching to the sea, and then perhaps dying when the 
Dominions break away, and becoming a peaceful city like 
The Hague, sleeping beside Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Desmond Flower’s translation flows very smoothly and 
correctly ; he has amended the obvious misprints of the 
original, and made a book that should be read by every 
Londoner who takes any interest in the history and habits 
of his city. 
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THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE: 
By Louis Madelin. 
(Heinemann.) 


1789-1809. 
Translated by E. F. Buckley. 5s. 


This is the ninth of a series of works, each dealing with 
a period of French history, issued under the editorship of 
M. F. R. Funck-Bretano, Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal, Paris. 

It is no doubt an authoritative work; perhaps intended 
as a last word on the character, rise and triumphs 
of Napoleon I. The whole of the book is very fully and 
painstakingly documented, and M. Madelin may be con- 
gratulated on having produced what in all likelihood will 
rank as the standard work on the period with which it 
deals. A last word on Napoleon it cannot be, for there 
never will be a last word in Napoleonic literature. 

A faithful and conscientious historian in most matters 
M. Madelin quite evidently is, but it cannot be said that 
he views the character of the dominating figure of the 
period with complete impartiality. ‘‘ Be to his virtues 
ever kind and to his faults a little blind,” is a saying to 
which he has unconsciously given heed when dealing with 
Napoleon. He quotes Schopenhauer’s saying: ‘‘ Bona- 
parte is the finest manifestation of the human will” ; and 
for himself says: ‘‘ Similar strength of will had possibly 
existed before, but that it should be supported by such a 
colossal weight of intellect was, I believe, a phenomenon 
hitherto unknown.” 

Authoritative as the present work is, M. Madelin tells 
us that he is writing a more “important ’’ (which may 
mean exhaustive ?) one in which he will be able to cite 
documentary evidence, the sources of which he is not as 
yet able to disclose. The book now under review brings 
the reader up to the time of the Treaty of Vienna. 

Mention may be made of the fact that M. Madelin agrees 
with a view expressed by one important contemporary 
and much subsequent authority—that it was the Convention 
which saved France. 


Gordon Ross 
UNGRATEFUL YOUTH. By William Crosbie and L. M. L. 
Glover. 2s. 6d. (Roles.) 


FOUR PLAYS OF ST. CLARE. 
3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


TUSITALA. By Leonard J. Hines and Frank King. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By Laurence Housman. 


Lack of material is the weakness of ‘“‘ Ungrateful Youth,” 
although this weakness is not at first apparent as the 
theme of the play is fruitful enough—the difficulty of 
urging pacifism on a world which has become accustomed 
to surround with every sort of glamour a profession 
which common sense urges us to abolish. Unfortunately 
the authors have failed to convert their subject into 
genuinely dramatic material, so that the three acts of 
the play are devoted almost entirely to discussions, first 
in a drawing-room, then at a debating society, and finally 
in Hyde Park. ‘‘ The Apple Cart’ proved that a “ dis- 
cussion play’”’ practically devoid of action can still be 
thoroughly dramatic and theatrical through the clash of 
personalities and points of view, but ‘‘ Ungrateful Youth ” 
is less a discussion than a lecture by the chief character, 
interrupted and commented on at intervals by the other 
characters. At the last moment the authors attempt to 
atone for this with a highly melodramatic and thoroughly 
stagey conclusion, It is a relief to turn to the efficiency, 
charm and pleasant dignity of Mr. Housman’s four plays. 
Anyone who has had the misfortune to be compelled to be 
present at the spectacle of the members of a Women’s 
Institute dramatic society impersonating the all-male cast 
of the Little Plays of St. Francis ” will be deeply grateful 
to Mr. Housman for removing further temptation by pro- 
viding these plays dealing with the Second Order. 

Easily the best of this batch of plays is ‘ Tusitala,” 


a biographical play on R. L. Stevenson. Almost in- 


evitably it lacks any dramatic progression or climax, 
but the portraits of Stevenson and his family are so well 


done and so effectively grouped that the final result is 
one of exceptional charm and intimacy. 


Norman Marshall 
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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. 


By Mariano Tomas. 10s. 6d, 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


In the preface to his Life of Cervantes, Sefior ‘Tomas 
is at pains to explain that it was not his intention to write 
the kind of biography in which facts are hooked on to sheer 
imagination so that it becomes little more than a work of 
fiction. But, for all that, he has not altogether avoided 
that pitfall. On page fourteen, for example, he sets out 
to describe Miguel’s feelings when, as a young soldier- 
adventurer, he found himself in Rome. Many an evening, 
the author tells us, the young man must have gone to seek 
the solitude of the ruins. In the deep silence of the 
deserted baths he must have given freedom to his imagina- 
tion. Must have? On what compulsion? On none, 
except that of a romantic-minded writer who also wishes 
to give rein to his imagination. Then we read that the 
dark clouds of the ardent adventurer’s memories perhaps 
were silver-lined at the thought of his aunt Maria. She, 
you must know, was fair, forward and free, and became 
an archdeacon’s mistress. Hence perhaps the silver lining. 
“Perhaps ’’ does much dyty for Sefor Tomas. When 
Cervantes was taken prisoner, “‘ perhaps he saw, on the 
horizon of his thoughts, the sublime smile of the immortal 
knight.” 

This study in fact, in spite of good intentions, makes 
too big a show of conjecture. Unnecessarily so; for even 
if we have scant knowledge of the facts of Cervantes’s life, 
his writings guide us and help us to keep close to him 
through the trials and misfortunes of his career. And it 
is to this book’s credit that Cervantes’s own words are 
freely drawn upon. Thus, after the defeat of the Turks 
at Lepanto, we read his opinion of the opportunity which 
was lost of capturing the whole Turkish fleet in port. Then 
he goes on to describe what happened when the galley 
called the Prize was taken by the Wolf, a Neapolitan flag- 
ship. In a later chapter we read, in his own words, of 
his meeting with the “ sparrow student,’’ immortalised in 
the prologue to “ Persiles.” It is at such times that 
Cervantes comes to life before us, and even if it meant 
halving his book’s length, Sefor Tomas would have been 
well-advised to let the self-portrait stand without any 
filling-in or finishing touches. 

Mr. Warre B. Wells’s English translation reads well on 
the whole. But I do not like his use of colons. 
I attracted by this circumlocution : 
bore the snows of fifty-six winters.” 


Nor am 
“ At his temples he 


Basil Maine 


MODERN FURNISHING AND DECORATION. By Derek 
Patmore. 10s. 6d. net. (Studio.) 


The publishers’ prospectus of this book contains the 
surprising statement that ‘‘ modern furnishing and decora- 
tion . . . is here to stay.”” It is precisely the fact that 
this paradox can never happen that makes this book so 
valuable. One can see it demanding large sums in the 
future from the collector of books on that most fascinating 
of subjects, the History of Taste, and being as eagerly 
sought after as those beautiful books that Ackermann 
illustrated as a guide for the interior decorator of his day. 
This is the best book illustrating the taste of the nineteen 
thirties—already quite another thing from that of the 
nineteen twenties—that has appeared so far; and a great 
many have appeared. It is moreover a practical book, 
written with the purpose of helping the housewife of 
average means in the decoration and arrangement of her 
home. Looking through this book, she will find furnish- 
ing fabrics by such eminent artists as Duncan Grant, 
Frank Dobson, Cedric Morris and Vanessa Bell. She will 
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a variety of books— 
Travel and Fiction 


discover modern rugs especially designed by Jean Lurcat 
and Allan Walton, and decorative wall panels especially 
created for the modern room by such world-renowned 
artists as Picasso, Marie Laurencin, Severini and Jean 
Dupas. When the person of average means—for whom 
admittedly the book is expressly intended—quite justifiably 
demands how she can be expected to engage people of 
such formidable celebrity, Mr. Patmore reassures her that 
“ usually a painter will compromise over the price offered, 
and execute the work for whatever the owner of the room 
can afford.”” But he is quite right to lament the fact that 
more people do not try the very attractive method of 
decorating their homes with mural paintings—especially 
when there are so many young artists to-day whose work 
is so exactly suited to it, as for instance Nicolas de Molas 
and Edward Bawden, samples of whose art appear among 
the excellent illustrations—sixteen plates in colour and 
thirty-two others in black-and-white. 

This is a refreshing book, besides being a useful one, 
mercifully free of that ‘‘ preciousness ”’ that usually makes 
burdensome books of the sort. It is exhilarating to be 
told, without shame, of the woman of taste who bought 
the Duncan Grant painting for her newly decorated room 
“not because she preferred Duncan Grant to all other 
painters, but because this particular painting appealed to 
her and because it contained all the colours she required 
for her room.’”’ Or that “‘ books are an ideal means of 
decorating an awkward corner in a room.”’ We should 
not have spoken like that of our Duncan Grants and our 
books a few years ago. 


ASHORT HISTORY OF PEWTER. By E. Englefield. 3s. 6d. 
(Brown & Englefield.) 


At the beginning of this century it was possible to 
complain that there was no easily accessible information 
about pewter. Already collectors had begun to realise 
the beauty of some pieces, but it was not until 1918 that 
a Society of Pewter Collectors was formed. 

Since then so many books have been written on the 
subject that one wonders what justification a new one can 
plead. Compared with the harder or more precious metals, 
pewter has fared badly. The ease with which it can be 
melted down made it attractive in the eyes both of the 
coiner and the manufacturer who wanted solder; and 
also it made it possible for families to have their pewter 
tefashioned to the latest pattern at little cost, so that the 
collector’s field is not very wide, nor is there a great deal 
to be said upon the subject. 

Miss Englefield however does write in a new and refresh- 
ing manner. The present short book was not, in its begin- 
ning, designed as a history of pewter at all, but as a tribute 
to the memory of her father, William James Englefield, 
who was Master of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers 
in 1909-10, and head of the largest firm of pewter manu- 
facturers still existing. The whole book therefore is 
written from a different point of view than those which 
make their appeal to the antiquary or the collector. The 
author is keenly sensitive to the beauty of design in the 
older pieces, but she is justly proud of the fact that her 
firm is supplying a large present-day demand. She can 
appreciate the soft and beautiful glow that old pewter 
possesses, and almost in the same breath point out how 
excellent it is for the vinegar trade or in the making of ice- 
cream. In short, she looks at the history of pewter from 
a practical point of view, and with a pride which is justified 
by a trade connection which extends back over two hundred 
years. 

Esmé Whittaker 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEER. By John Westgarth. 8s. 6d. (Denis 
Archer.) 


Books on the subject of Soviet Russia will never cease 
to appear, it seems. There are those that extol the Soviet 
as an earthly Paradise; there are others that condemn it 
as a subtle form of hell. From the sinister-looking figure 
of the Ogpu on the cover of Mr. Westgarth’s book one 
concludes that his is one of the second variety—that is, 
to use an advertising term, an exposé. With however open 
a mind one may commence this book, though, it is difficult 
to be wholly convinced by Mr. Westgarth’s statements. 
He went to Russia as an engineer to assist the Soviet 
Government, apparently expecting to find everything 
arranged for him just so. But he was to be disillusioned. 
The first ten chapters are almost entirely devoted to Mr. 
Westgarth’s personal Odyssey, the story of his disillusion- 
ment. He was unable to obtain the money he needed for 
travelling ; the Soviet customs attempted to confiscate 
his son’s copy of an Edgar Wallace novel; the authorities 
bungled the supervision of his affairs ; he found trains not 
fit to travel in and houses not fit to live in ; his interpreter 
told him stories that he did not like; he could not get a 
decent bath-room; his business letters were sometimes 
opened ; he became involved in intrigues—in fact Mr. 
Westgarth found life in Russia not at all to his liking. 
And on the strength of all this he addresses the following 
message to the workers : 


““No matter what your conditions now, you would be 
worse under Communism. You would live like convicts— 
or as workhouse inmates—under conditions that, poor though 
you may be now, you would never tolerate under our present 
much-abused Capitalist system.” 


This book is anti-Soviet propaganda ? It cannot hope 
to be very effective as such. 
David Gascoyne 


REBEL. By John Blackaller. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


“Rebel ’”’ is young, egotistical, a little priggish. But it 
has enthusiasm and conviction, which are the things that 
most young men’s novels lack nowadays. Here the hero 
is in the usual hurry to turn the world upside down. He 
has the usual fond belief in self-expression. He has the 
more or less usual perturbations about religion, personal 
relationships, women. He differs from the hundred other 
heroes of semi-autobiographical first novels only because 
he has a more developed social sense and a corresponding 
need for a practical social philosophy. The young man is 
in fact interesting because he is, in his ingenuous but 
honest way, a bit of a revolutionary. 

The son of a Nonconformist parson, Mark Raynham 
seems to have begun life by kicking against it. Protest 
and revolt were in his bones. He fretted in the cradle, he 
was rebellious in the nursery, he indulged violent hatreds 
at school, he stormed at heaven and earth at college. These 
early chapters are rather over-familiar in style by this 
time, and add little to the merit of the book. When Mark, 
however, as the result of a year’s travelling scholarship, 
proceeds to Russia and begins to take stock of communism 
and its values, the story acquires point. The picture of 
everyday conditions in Kharkov, for instance, is vivid, 
critical and fair-minded, though spoilt by the inaccurate 
and sometimes absurd transliteration of Russian phrases. 

Back in London, Mark hugs his vision of a new society 
and a new humanism. His problem is, briefly, how to 
anglicise the social revolution, and the only way the author 
can conveniently dispose of the problem is by anticipating 
the next world war, and allowing Mark to perish in a vain 
and somewhat feeble little attempt to avert it. This rebel 
indeed is neither revolutionary nor even realistic when it 
comes down to brass tacks. His faults of character and 
logic will probably not appear in the rebel successor Mr. 
Blackaller is no doubt contemplating. 

R. D. Charques 
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Duncan’s Charter of 1094 


From “ Saint Andrew of Scotland,” by Professor R. K. Hannay 
(Moray Press, Edinburgh} 


SAINT ANDREW OF SCOTLAND. By Professor R. K. 
Hannay. 2s. 6d. net. (Moray Press.) 


This book contains the substance of eight broadcast 
talks to Scottish schools, and explains how Scotland, that 
outermost limit of the known world in the darkest era in 
history, came to adopt St. Andrew as her patron saint. 
It also makes intelligible the story the Scots told long after- 
wards in their attempt to explain how there could be bones 
of St. Andrew in Fife so very far from his burying-place 
in Constantinople. 


MODERNISMUS. By Sir Reginald Blomfield. 6s. net. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Sir Reginald attacks with all his artillery on every front. 
The attack may be called brutal rather than cruel, always 
following the lines one would have predicted. There are 
no sly digs here, no innuendos. He proceeds to demolish, 
not one by one, but whenever the occasion arises, all those 
aspects of architecture, both ancient and modern, which 
do not please him. The Baroque, Functionalism, Geoffrey 
Scott’s ‘‘ Architecture of Humanism,’’ Henry Moore, Herr 
Mendelssohn, even the Sitwells come into this universal 
bombardment. Those of us who prefer the new quadrant 
of Regent Street to the old, and who think that Carlton 
House Terrace could be changed for the better, will welcome 
this apologia for the motives that prompt these feelings, 
and have apparently assisted in no small degree the success 
of one of the most celebrated architects of our day. 
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THE LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW,. 
Illustrated by Malcolm Easton. 10s. 6d. net. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

This is quite one of the best of the many reprints of 
nineteenth century books which have appeared in recent 
years, and the publishers are to be congratulated on bring- 
ing it to life again after so many years of oblivion. Further- 
more they must be congratulated on their choice of Mr, 
Malcolm Easton as the artist; he has overcome the diffi- 
culty of illustrating a ‘‘ period’ book by highly stylised 
woodcuts, thus obviating the usual painful method of 
reconstructive drawing which is unfortunately only too 
frequent. 

Captain Gronow, late of the First Foot Guards—those 
same Grenadiers who displeased the Duke of Wellington 
by using umbrellas at the action near Bayonne in 1813 
—had the double fortune to be of an observant nature, 
and to have unrivalled opportunities for studying life at 
the English and French courts and in society between 
the years 1800-65. A more admirable supplement to the 
Creevey Papers could not be imagined. 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. By Arthur Bryant. 5s. 
net. (Longmans.) 


These seven studies were judiciously commissioned by 
the B.B.C. in the autumn of last year to cover one of those 
awkward periods of depression that attack the English- 
man from time to time and cause him to wonder if he is 
still the man he was. After referring to these talks of 
leisure he need have no further qualms, but rest convinced 
that he is still the salt of thé earth, and the last, but eternally 
reliable, guardian of all that really matters. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Guy Rawlence. 2s. net. (Duckworth.) 


This little book of one hundred and forty-four pages 
contains practically everything that is known about Jane 
Austen. This paucity of information concerning her has 
always been the despair of her biographers, and the author 
must have often felt himself hard put to it to fill even this 
small volume. It would be ungracious to say that nobody 
ever stood in less need of a biographer than did Jane, yet 
one finds the true Janite asking no more than that he 
should be allowed to read her works in peace, realising the 
vanity of ever hoping to know more about her than is 
contained among their pages. 


THE BEST TIME EVER. By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & ( 
Stoughton.) 


“The Best Time Ever” opens with the departure of 
Faye ffoliott for her luxury establishment, the gift of an 
indulgent parent and once a genuine Tudor farm-house, 
close to the prosperous little provincial town in which her 
father owrs a bank. Deciding to walk from the station, 
she meets ‘rank Norton who, to her amazement, professes 
to be the occupant of Chestnut Park House, although in 
reality an employee at her father’s bank. Puzzled and 
curious as «o his motive, she decides to conceal her identity 
as its rightful owner. Tired of her life of luxury, she is 
filled with a desire to do something worth while, to taste 
life outside her leisured world—namely to find a job. 
She sees here her opportunity. She persuades her father 
to give her a position as a junior clerk in his bank, but he 
stipulates that his agreement is conditional with her com- 
pletely forgetting her own identity and leading a life befit- 
ting a junior clerk, and the slender salary attached to such 
a position. In the ensuing pages Miss Ruck outlines with 
sympathy and humour the growth of the romance between 
Miss Faye ”’ and her Immediate Boss,”’ Frank Norton, 
and after many minor complications and surprises there 
follows the happy ending so characteristic of Miss Ruck’s 
novels. 


— 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT JONES. By Frederick Watson. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Watson has handled his material well, and his 

subject is an extremely interesting and an inspiring one ; 

it is not only the record of a fine man, but a large part 
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of the history of orthopeedics—an account of the develop- 
ment of a neglected science, which after years of patient 
effort found its tragic opportunity during the War. 

Robert Jones was the son of a journalist (an optimistic 
and charming personality, delightfully portrayed in the 
early chapters of the book) and was apprenticed at the 
age of sixteen to his uncle by marriage, Hugh Owen Thomas, 
the ‘ bonesetter,’’ of Liverpool. He was fortunate both in 
the gaiety and breadth of his upbringing, and in his student- 
ship, though it wasa hard one. The portrait of Thomas in 
this book shows a thin, thoughtful, almost fanatical face. 
The unyielding character of this “‘ seeker after truth ’’ made 
it difficult for him to achieve the fame which was due to 
him or to obtain recognition for the ideas which he taught. 
Mr. Watson quotes at the beginning of the book the words 
of Dr. Ridlon of Chicago in 1933 : ‘“‘ To my mind one of the 
greatest things Robert Jones ever did was to make 
the main principles of Hugh Owen Thomas acceptable to 
the medical profession.’’ He carried on the work of the 
Nelson Street Clinic at Liverpool after his uncle’s death, 
and before that time had already had the enormously 
valuable experience of organising the medical service for 
the Manchester Ship Canal. This experience was, in the 
organisation necessary for a vast temporary population 
and in the number of disastrous accidents requiring ortho- 
pedic work, a preparation for 1914-18. Thomas had offered 
the splint which was his own invention to the French 
Government during the Franco-Prussian war, and it was 
refused. It achieved recognition during the European war 
through Sir Robert Jones. He was prepared for the 
energencies of those years both with surgical and psycho- 
logical experience : he knew the important part the mind 
plays in the treatment of disabled men. He was ready, too, 
to cope with the conflict of interest which arose in the war- 
time medical service. From a military point of view the 
first duty of the surgeon is to refit men for war ; the totally 
disabled, and their after-care, is of secondary importance. 
From the point of view of the servant of humanity the first 
duty of the surgeon is to refit the crippled for citizenship, 
whether it be for military service or not. 

This work, which received a great impetus during the 
War, continues in peace time. Mr. Watson’s book is a 
tribute to the devotion which Robert Jones brought to 
its development, a development so largely assisted not only 
by his skill but by the personal gifts of character which he 
loyally spent in its service. 

Daphne Shelmerdine 


OUT WITH THE CAMBRIANS. By Evelyn Lewes. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Williams & Norgate.) 

To anyone who scoffs at the antiquary for being a dull 
fellow, this book, could he be induced to read it, would 
come as a rude shock. The excitement of excursions to 
unknown places, the momentous problems to De solved, 
the tantalising speculation, and the invariably satisfactory 
solution supplied by the { 
local authority as a happy 
ending of long summer 
days, are pleasures denied 
to all but the select few. 
The Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association is well 
known, not only in Wales 
but throughout Britain, as 
one of the oldest and most 
popular of various 
antiquarian societies, and 
our authoress takes us on 
many of its expeditions. 
If ever a social history of 
English rural life in our 
own day comes to be 
written, it is to be hoped 
that full justice will be 
done to these antiquarian 
societies, now alas fast 
disappearing before the 
onslaughts of the modern 
archeologist who, armed 
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with cynicism and air-photography, has little appreciation 
for these stately remnants of eighteenth century Roman- 
ticism, whose ‘“ outings ’’ once formed as familiar a sight 
to the summer landscape as the fox-hunt to its winter 
complement. 


IS IT CRUEL? By T. H. Gillespie, Director of the Zoological 
Park, Edinburgh. 6s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

On the question of cruelty to animals we must of necessity 
be divided into two camps. One camp says that a certain 
action is cruel, and to prove it they always say: ‘ Well, 
how would you like it done to you?’”’ The other camp 
says: ‘‘ Far from this being cruel, the animal actually 
enjoys it.” The fox may not actually enjoy being hunted 
but, on the other hand, it does not feel like anything the 
fear of a human being, for the simple reason that it lacks 
any reasoning power. It knows it is being hunted and it 
runs away by instinct, but it can no more see death at 
the end of the run that it can see escape. It would be the 
fear of death that would be the chief occupation of the 
human mind if a man was being hunted. 

Another argument put forward is that of justification. 
If hundreds of ordinary, sane, healthy people can get enjoy- 
ment out 6f hunting a fox, then surely the animal’s feelings, 
if any, should be subordinated to the feelings of the people 
who hunt it. You may say unkind things about the 
mentality of those people, but you cannot deny that many 
of them enjoy hunting. If ordinary sane people could get 
pleasure out of skinning a cat, then we might have clubs 
of cat-skinners, but we have come to the conclusion that 
cat-skinning is a sport only indulged in by morbid-minded 
people, and we make it a punishable offence. It is cruel. 

The remarkable thing is that, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of animals in captivity, these same people swing right 
round. They have screamed cruelty at the men who hunt 
the fox, and they now point an accusing finger at the men 
who are saving the fox from being hunted. When a man 
catches an animal and puts it in a Zoo, he saves it all the old 
trouble that it used to experience in the wild state of being 
pounced upon by its natural enemy and being killed. No 
longer has it the nuisance of catching its food and perhaps 
starving through lack of it, but the very best food is brought 
and put right into its mouth. 

Mr. Gillespie is the director of the Zoological Park at 
Edinburgh, and somewhat naturally takes the view that it 
is not cruel to keep animals in captivity, and he has this in 
his favour—that he has had first-hand experience of animals 
in captivity, whereas most of his opponents have not. 
He is obviously a man who is very fond of animals, but he 
does not allow sentimentality to interfere with his reason, 
and continually stresses the fact that we cannot put our 
own human feelings in the minds of animals, and that if an 
animal seems to be enjoying itself it is only reasonable to 
conclude that it is, and is not pining for liberty any more 
than for equality or fraternity. Michael Mason 


The invalid bard who was visited by Shelley 
From * Out with the Cambrians,” by Evelyn Lewes (Williams & Norgate) 
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The Last (or Museum) Stage of the English Country 
From a drawing by William Kermode 
From “* A Charter for Ramblers,” by C. E. M. Joad (Hutchinson). 


A CHARTER FOR RAMBLERS. By C. E. M. Joad. 2s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This little book contains a frontispiece by Mr. William 
Kermode. It represents in fantasy ‘‘ The Last (or Museum) 
Stage of the English Country.’’ Here is an embalmed 
“beauty spot,’’ to which sightseers are admitted at so 
much per head. The exhibit consists of a meadow, a 
clump of elms, a stream, a water-wheel, a thatched cottage 
with roses round the doorway and an old lady spinning a 
wheel; while the garden holds an assemblage of miscel- 
laneous rustic fauna and apparatus. A number of solemn 
tourists, whose cars are parked outside, are filing in through 
the gateway, ready to supplant another party that is listen- 
ing at the moment to a guide’s lecture on the rural England 
that once was. 

This cartoon admirably reflects the spirit in which 
much of Mr. Joad’s book—a plea for the preservation of 
the English country-side—is written. Satire and a broad, 
pawky humour are weapons which he wields in a manner 
worthy of the pamphleteers of old, and one can imagine 
Cobbett chuckling to himself in the shades over this latest 
onslaught upon our industrial wens and their modern 
offspring—the bungaloid growths and hideous arterial 
speedways. Of course Mr. Joad exaggerates. Recent 
. returns showed that nine-tenths of the total land-surface 
of England and Wales is still unbuilt upon; and other 
influences beside a falling birth-rate are probably already 
preparing a future halt to unlimited ‘‘ development.” 
Still the main problem of the moment—that of the decreas- 
ing accessibility of unspoiled country to the urban bulk 
of the population—is acute, and Mr. Joad not only drama- 
tises the problem in lively fashion, but suggests serious 
and specific remedies. 

He argues that, instead of mational provision being 
made for the preservation of isolated areas of recognised 
“beauty,” there should be local regulations as part of 
regional planning schemes, under which some remission 
of land tax might be granted to landowners who permitted 
access to their land. Moreover many clauses of the exist- 
ing Town and Country Planning Act (1932) shail be made 
compulsory instead of optional. While praising the 
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Report of the recent Government Committee on 
National Parks, Mr. Joad stresses the futility of 
recommendations for which no adequate financial 
provision is made. And finally he exhorts ramblers 
and “‘ hikers ’’—in the multiplying legions of whom 
he sees, despite his preceding caricature, some hope 
for an England restored not only to natural beauty, 
but to simpler habits of life and a truer sense of 
prime values—to awake quickly to a full appreci- 
ation of their rights, and to insist upon those 
rights being granted official recognition. 


Gilbert Thomas 


INTRODUCTION TO KEYSERLING. By 
Gallagher Parks. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Keyserling is a brilliant conversationalist, an 
entertaining writer and a suggestive lecturer. As 
a philosopher he is of very little importance. His 
thought is indisciplined and confused; and since 
by a characteristically modern perversion he has 
assumed this to be a virtue, there is little reason to 
suppose that his writings, from a philosophical 
point of view, will ever rise above the standard 
of Mary Baker Eddy. He claims to be uninfluenced 
by the theories of other men. ‘I have never 
gained anything by mere thinking. What I know 
is all brought forth from out of the Unconscious, 
and emerges in my conscious as a revelation. 
During my whole life my best way of passing the 
time has been to meditate—on nothing. I have 
simply kept myself open to the influences of 
Spirit and Nature within me, and what I have 
written has been a surprise to myself.” Actually, 
as this quotation reveals, his theorising betrays a 
medley of influences imperfectly comprehended. 

Consequently a book which claims to introduce him 
as one of the greatest living ‘‘ thought-leaders ”’ is at a 
disadvantage from the outset. Like many other brilliant 
personalities whose teaching is not too explicit, Keyserling 
has a considerable and enthusiastic following. The 
advantage of vague and paradoxical speculation in meta- 
physics is that it admits of many interpretations ; and 
in so far as it encourages further speculation, it is not with- 
out value. Mrs. Parks has done her best to present the 
shifting scene of Keyserling’s teaching to the general 
public; and if she has not succeeded in justifying his title 
of philosopher, she does depict a charming and stimulating 
personality. But readers who are looking for a ‘‘ thought- 
leader ’’ should remember that they are dealing with one 
who has no interest in ‘‘ mere thinking,’ and whose doctrines 
are neither more nor less valuable than those of anybody 
else who derives them from revelation. 

Christopher Serpell 


FROM WANTS TO SATISFACTION. By Captain H. A. 
Jones. 2s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


Mr. H. A. Jones has written a book which will repay 
study by all who take an intelligent interest in the present 
economic state of the world. The author has not attempted 
to indulge in paradoxes about the present economic system, 
and consequently has avoided the danger of adding yet 
another useless volume to the mass of pretentious “‘ litera- 
ture of the crisis.” 

“From Wants to Satisfaction’’ is exactly the right 
form of introduction to an intelligent study of economics. 
I cannot recall any book that gives a better outline of the 
economic principles which must form an essential ground- 
work in all economic judgments. Far too often, when 
writing for the layman who feels he ought to know some- 
thing about ‘‘ this talk of economic chaos,”’ a writer takes 
liberties which make the serious student gasp. This is 
especially noticeable in the works of ‘ economists ’”’ who 
have a political axe to grind. It is well that the economic 
doctrines of the past should be carefully examined before 
they are accepted. The very nature of economics demands 
that fresh hypotheses shall be propounded, but because 
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a scientific fact (not necessarily a contradiction in terms) 
is old it does not mean it is untrue. That is one of the 
valuable points which deserve to be specially underlined 
in Mr. Jones’s excellent exposition. While ready to believe 
that because of the great changes in the industrial organisa- 
tion of the world, new economic ideas are necessary, he does 
not make the mistake of imagining that the old basic, 
economic facts such as supply and demand, diminishing 
returns and economic rent can ever “‘ disappear ”’ or fail to 


operate. 
Francis L. Towers 


PARABLE FOR LOVERS. By Lewis Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


We heard lately of a cat that saw God, and now we 
have a man who saw a goddess. And not just a goddess, 
but the chaste and terrible Artemis. Carey was in misery, 
and the escape from the yacht with unpleasant associa- 
tions was only the start of his adventures, which took him 
from the dingy hotel on the Pirzus to the home of the 
mysterious Mr. Alexandropoulos and to the wood near 
Athens. It was the nymph Nephele who caught Carey 
on the rebound, but when he ventured into the darker 
glades he beheld Diana. Sterne claimed that his affair with 
the moon was without sin and shame; Carey was less 
fortunate when he saw the forbidden beauty at the pool, 
and he was lost. What was her gesture? But he forgot 
everything else except that he was Actzon and running for 
his life from the hounds. 

Lewis Gibbs writes with great skill. His style is intimate 
but not familiar; his fine sense of the ironic is refreshing 
without being intoxicating. His wit is like good sherry 
that whets the appetite for more. Yet while we regret 
the fact that this is too refined for gulping, we know that 
it has to be sipped to be appreciated. Thus Mr. Gibbs 
and his brevity satisfy when so many fail, for he has known 
how and where to make an end. 

Rex Whistler’s decorations are in the mood of Mr. Gibbs. 
The picture lures us to the wood, despite the text. How- 
ever, it is in French and may be overlooked. 

Geoffrey Wellington 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: A Concise History. By 
Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C.,M.C.,D.C.M. 18s. net. (Hutchin- 
son. 


Until the final volumes of the official history of ‘‘ The 
War in the Air” are made available, adequate material 
will be lacking for the writing 
of a concise history of the 
Royal Air Force. Captain 
Pollard’s book therefore can- 
not really be so described 
with exactitude. His narra- 
tive is, as it must be, dis- 
proportionate. Where the 
events about which he tells 
us are covered by the pub- 
lished official volumes, of 
which he has made skilful use, 
his precision and proportion 
are excellent, but his sub- 
sequent narrative is more 
condensed and less complete. 

There was however need 
for some such book as this, 
and there was no reason 
why it should wait upon the 
completion of the official 
record. But it would have 
been better had it been 
written in a more explan- 
atory vein and with fewer 
historical facts and, above 
all, had been published at 
a popular price; the book 
would then have had a much 
better chance of reach- 
ing the public for which it 
was obviously intended. Nor 
is there any doubt that 
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Captain Pollard, an excellent descriptive writer, could 
have produced just what was wanted. A chapter dealing 
with outstanding events and developments since the War 
brings the account up to date. 


THEY’RE OFF ! 10s. 6d. 


Archer.) 

A picked team of well-known Fleet Street journalists, 
each an expert on one branch of sport, have co-operated 
to produce this volume. Between them they have dealt 
with twenty British sports, ranging from cricket, football 
and lawn tennis to motoring, hunting and yachting. From 
so well-matched a team of writers it is difficult to select a 
winner; but James Butler on Boxing, H. J. Henley on 
Cricket, Hayden Talbot on British Baseball, and Margaret 
Lane on Women in Sport, deserve perhaps to be specially 
mentioned. 


Edited by C. W. Miles. (Denis 


REDDIE OF ABBOTSHOLME. By B. M. Ward. 10s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Although of course primarily of interest to the educa- 
tionist, there is a great deal in this book to intrigue the 
bookman, for Dr. Cecil Reddie, founder of Abbotsholme 
School in Derbyshire and of the New School Movement, 
was a man of immense vitality and no little versatility. It 
is not everyone who could with success compile a new 
Liturgy that should make religion intelligible and vital 
to young boys, and then turn from that to the devising 
of a new and simplified musical notation. Outside his 
actual schoolmastering he was, too, the founder of a league 
for the abolition of capital letters—Captain Ward prints 
several pages of this biography without capitals, as example 
of Reddie’s theories. A phonetic system of spelling designed 
to embrace all the common European languages was 
another of his hobbies—with this result : 

“jon gilpin uwz w sitizen 
ov kredit wnd renaun, 
w trenband kaptin ek uwz hi 
ov femws landan taun.”’ 

It is of interest to note that among Reddie’s boys at 
Abbotsholme was Lytton Strachey. 

This Life by Captain Ward, the Old Abbotsholmian who 
was chosen by Reddie himself as his biographer, is a sincere 
and glowing tribute to a schoolmaster and a man whose 
reputation on the Continent and in America is unfortunately 
greater than in his own country. 


W. Branch Johnson 


A Kite Balloon 
By the courtesy of “ Flight” 
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Weekly Scotsman: ‘‘ A decidedly refreshing novel which 
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“THE BOOKMAN ” 


HISTORY AND THE FILMS By “ PROCRUSTEs ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 16 across. 


Crossword No. 42 


a 3 s 


7 s 


ao 


cr 


CLUES ACROSS : 
1. Character in ‘‘ The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 
7. Wild Western state. 

9. See 31 across. 

11. Griffiths made “ This . . 

14. Ben Hur was one. 

18. Lover of Catherine the Great. There was a Russian film 

about him. 

21. Film company. 

24. People wrote to the papers to say that ‘‘ Henry VIII” 

was this. 


. and Age.” 


THE BOOKMAN 


CROSSWORD No. 42 


25. Shakespearean surname of the screen Boleyn. 

27. ‘‘ To-day she was so happy.” 

30. Will Anne play Lady Jane ? 

31. Henry VIII's manner of this seemed to require 9 across 
in the film but did not get it. 

36. ‘‘ Come up and see her sometime.” 

38. Verb. 

39. Film and lady of the South Seas. 

40. Character in ‘“‘ Quo Vadis? ”’ and ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross.”’ 

41. Preposition. 

42 and 1 down. It was surely anachronistic to have this at 
Hampton Court in the film of ‘‘ Henry VIII.” (Two 
words.) 


CiuEs Down : 

See 42 across. 

Colonel Blood picked some strong ones. 

His “‘ Fall of the House of Usher ’”’ reached the screen. 

End of I across. 

Moscow has gone this colour since Catherine’s day. 

The director of a film of Napoleon’s invasion of Spain 
might wish to summon him from the grave for the 
settings. 

8. Sweden’s Queen. 

10. The last shot of ‘‘ Christina ’’ is on this. 

12. One who criticised entertainment in the seventeenth 

century and lost his ears. 

13. One of the Queen’s Maries. 


- 15. Poisoned for Rasputin. 


17. Mistress and friend of Peter III of Russia. 

19. Pronoun. 

22. Director of British films. 

23. Honourable beginning of 26 across. 

26. 18 across had only one. 

28. Pronoun. 

29. Proposition. 

32. Province of Hell’s Angels. 

33. Unpleasant feature of American life and films. 

34. The Hepburn is to play this part. 

35. By Zola. But the English film-censor prefers her as ‘“‘ The 
Lady of the Boulevards.” 


37. Final, yet central in the country of Anthony Hope’s captive. 
41. Alternative. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MAY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than May 19TH. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GUINEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the coming month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 
nature. Overseas competitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 
entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 

IIl.—English literature is poor compared with French 
and German as far as lullabies are concerned. 
It is indeed difficult to pick out even half a 
dozen in the entire literature. ONE GUINEA 
will therefore be awarded for the best new 
lullaby. 

IIJ.—Ha.r a GuINeEA for the best constructive criti- 
cism of the B.B.C. in not more than two 
hundred and fifty words. 

IV.—TuHREE New Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 

V.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of April Competitions 


I.—Two GuInEAs for the best comment is awarded 
to Leigh Waller, 22, Abington Road, Brook- 
lands, Cheshire. 

II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best reconstruction, in 
not more than five hundred words, of any 
of the scenes mentioned in ‘“‘In Other 
Aprils . . .” is awarded to D. Gordon Smith, 


112, Harborough Road, Streatham, S.W., for 
the following : 


LAMB TAKES TEA WITH A BLUESTOCKING 


Lamb had never expected to enjoy himself, but he had 
made the rash promise some weeks before, and he had 
never been known to go back on his word. He was bidden 
to tea one Sunday afternoon. 

Not that Lamb was averse to feminine society. He was 
perfectly capable of enjoying himself in the company of 
charming ladies, should the occasion demand it. But the 
point was that Miss F could not exactly be styled 
charming, and there were grave doubts as to whether she 
could really be classed asa lady. She belonged to a species 
of female which had already become the scourge of the 
literary celebrity, and was known then, as now, by the 
half-contemptuous title of ‘‘ bluestocking.”’ 

Trapped in the drawing-room of his hostess, with no 
hope of any chance of escape offering itself before at least 
two hours had elapsed, Lamb remembered the word, and 
quailed. He was conscious that he was entirely at her 
mercy, for the old lady who had been seated by the fire 
when he arrived had, as if upon some prearranged signal 
from her daughter, begged to be excused, and left the room 
as soon as the conversation took a controversial turn. 

Miss F——— was dangerously sweet. She plied him with 
macaroons and questions on social and political problems 
of the day, being, as she expressed it, so anxious to have 
his opinion on these matters. 

Lamb, whose reading was so very desultory and un- 
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metho lical, whose knowledge of everyday affairs was so Put your foot down if necessary, but don’t confuse the 
painfu soon brake with the accelerator. K. PARKER 
tim on, vaguely conscious that Miss s 

vething that his ken, and yet was hostile A standing bus never skids. G. B 

to his gentle, reactionary spirit. He felt in her aggressive IV.—Hatr a GuINEA for the best list of alternative 
manner all the vitality, all the impatience, all the cruelty titles for any ten famous English novels is 
of the dawning age into which he had survived, but with awarded to Mrs. Alice Coghlan, 7, Vincent Street, 
which he was so out of sympathy. Berkeley Road, Dublin, for the following : 


He sensed her contempt for him and his time, and it Alternative title. 


roused in him the queer demon which had so often played ‘« Jane Eyre” ms .. ‘ The Guilty Governess.” 
him false, and led him into serious trouble with the less “ Vanity Fair ” = .. “Capricious Lady.” 
tolerant of his friends. He was hampered by his cup of “ David Copperfield ” .. ‘Fields of Youth.” 
tea, and the crumby remains of his fourth macaroon were “ The Old Wives’ Tale” .. ‘‘ The Whirligig of Time.” 
still retained in his left hand, but his gestures grew more “ The Vicar of Wakefield .. ‘‘ Love’s Delay.” 
and more extravagant, his eye flashed, he shook his massive “ Pride and Prejudice ” “« Expiation.” 
head, and he stammered his way into open argument, “ Tom Jones ” a .. ‘A Provincial Casanova.” 
Alas! In his excitement he laid himself open to attack “Moll Flanders”... .. ‘‘ The Harlot’s Progress.” 
on every side, and this very shrewd female would leave “Wuthering Heights ”’ .. ‘‘ Phantom of the Moors.” 
him to rant on, and then, with one pertinent sentence, “* Middlemarch ” Ea .. ‘“‘ Bread of Deceit.” 
knock away the foundations of his argument and leave him : 
gasping like a stranded fish. V.—THREE New Booxs for the best quotation 
Time and again this happened, but it was too hot to book 
last. Lamb remembered the meed of politeness owed to Bear d Pack "View Read We to Ke 
a hostess, and subsided suddenly and ungracefully to con- the 
template with rueful surprise an empty macaroon dish and 8: 
a pile of crumbs on the carpet between his feet. By D 
We also highly commend the replies by John E. Woods “ an pag “table talk.” 
(Coventry), G. B. Attwell (Surbiton), E. Thomas (Bath), SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, Act III, Sc. 5. 


O'Connell (Leeds), E. Young (Glasgow). VI.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to M. C. Ghose, Rue du Sommerard, 20, 


III.—HALF A GUINEA each for the best proverb which Paris (5), France. 


could not have obtained currency in the days 
before aeroplanes, wireless, etc., is awarded 
to Mrs. K. Parker, 104B, Finchley Road, N.W.3, 
and G. B. Attwell, 2A, South Bank Terrace, COUPON for MAY, 1934 
Surbiton, Surrey, for the following : 


It’s a courtesy 
your letters 


| They’re much easier to read. And it’s much 
quicker than writing them by hand. 


You can easily learn to type your own letters 
—neatly, quickly. It’s far quicker than 
writing. Invaluable for copying out notes, 
home studies, literary work, etc. And you 
can keep copies of everything you type. 


Smith Premier 


COUPON 


|| HOME PORTABLE 


d SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., | 
hl 4, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, ‘Tel. : CITY 5360, | 
re meniy payments © Please send me, free, full particulars of the Smith Premier Home Portable Typewriter. | 
al or £9 9 0 cash. | 
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A Springtime Best-seller 


GONE 
RUSTIC. 


CECIL ROBERTS 


Fiest, a famous author 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS says: “An 


enchanting book which made me 
forget wind and weather... It 1s aS 


exciting as any love 
story you ever read.’ 


thew a famous newspaper 


THE SUNDAY TIMES says: “If 
the publication of this gay and 
enchanting volume does 


not result in a back-to-the-land move- 
ment, I shall be surprised.” 


i 


uow a famous bookseller 


writes to us: Lt is human... 


it lives... Thave not been so charmed 
with a book for years... you have gota 


great book...1 prophesy you 
will sell sixty thousand copies by Christ- 


mas. Please send me 250 
More COPIES (frst edition, of 


course).” 7/6 net 
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